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MY TRIBUTE.— GARIBALDI’S FALL. 


MY TRIBUTE. 


Tue thrilling bugles ring, 
And the vibrant drums are beat ; 
The glory of our flag 
Illumes the narrow street ; 
The eager folk throng thick, 
Great cheers oppress the air ; 
Our parting breaks my heart— 
Yet I’m proud to think he’s there. 


The drums sound long, swift rolls, 
The bugles blow fierce cries, 
And marshalling fiery hosts 
Our flaming banner flies. 
The regiments sweep down 
Into battle’s smoke and glare : 
A terror chills my heart— 
Yet I’m proud to think he’s there. 


The bugle shrill recalls, 
Accordant rings the drum, 
The stars flash victory 
From flags that flaunting come. 
Peans and bays await 
The brave who thus can dare ; 
With welcome yearns my heart— 
Yet I’m proud to think he’s there. 


The bugle’s breath is faint, 

The muffled drums speak slow, 
And over arms reversed 

Our blood-dimmed flag droops low. 
To a patriot-soldier’s grave 

The valiant dead they bear ; 
Thy hopes are slain, my heart— 

Yet oh! be proud he’s there. 

—N. Y. Evening Post. 


GARIBALDI’S FALL. 


Now on the fettered neck of Italy 
Napoleon’s grasp of iron will grow stricter ; 
And you, who fondly deemed your people free, 
Have lost and gained an enemy, King Vic- 
tor. 


Rebel or hero, call him which you will, 
He is the same as in those days Sicilian 
When his wild war-cry made the people thrill, 
When bong name brought you subjects by the 
million. 


What then was right can hardly now be wrong: 
But the deed’s done—its memory cannot pass 
wholly— 
Done by the will of one who is far too strong 
For you, Cavour, Rattazzi, or Ricasoli. 


More safely you may wear your crown, per- 
chance, 
Review your troops at Turin with genteeler 


case 5 
Yet all the while be the mere slave of France,— 
The puppet of the plotter at the Tuileries. 
—Press, 





THE BATTLE AUTUMN OF 1862. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Tue flags of war like storm-birds fly, 
The charging trumpets blow ; 

Yet rolls no thunder in the sky, 
No earthquake strives below. 


And, calm and patient, Nature keeps 
Her ancient promise well, 

Though o’er her bloom and greenness sweeps 
The battle’s breath of hell. 


And still she walks in golden hours 
Through harvest-happy farms, 

And still she wears her fruits and flowers 
Like jewels on her arms. 


What mean the gladness of the plain, 
This joy of eve and morn, © 

The mirth that shakes the beard of grain 
And yellow locks of corn ? 


Ah! eyes may well be full of tears, 
And hearts with hate are hot ; 

But even-paced come round the years, 
And Nature changes not. 


She meets with smiles our bitter grief, 
With songs our groans of pain ; 

She mocks with tint of flower and leaf 
The war-field’s crimson stain. 


Still, in the cannon’s pause, we hear 
Her sweet thanksgiving-psalm ; 

Too near to God for doubt or fear, 
She shares the eternal calm. 


She knows the seed lies safe below 
The fires that blast and burn; 

For all the tears of blood we sow 
She waits the rich return. 


She sees with clearer eye than ours 
The good of suffering born,— 

The hearts that blossom like her flowers 
And ripen like her corn. 


Oh, give to us, in times like these, 
The vision of her eyes ; : 

And make her fields and fruited trees 
Our golden prophecies! 


Oh, give to us her finer ear! 
Above this stormy din, 
We, too, would hear the bells of cheer 
Ring peace and freedom in ! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


FAREWELL, my son! Oh, blessed thought, 
He cannot go where God is not — 

And where He is there goodness reigns, 
And Love fulfills what Love ordains. 


On Northern hills, on Southern plains, 

In wintry chills, in summer rains, 

In deadly conflict—blessed thought, 

He cannot be where God is not. T. 
Aug. 24th, 1862. —Transcript, 





LORD MACAULAY’S 


From The Spectator. 
LORD MACAULAY’S POLITICAL CA- 
REER.* 


Macavay was never unknown. ' Before 
he had ceased to be a boy, his friends and 
teachers had noted his astonishing talents, 
his tutor found him the most agreeable of 
companions for a ramble on a Saturday 
afternoon, and Hannah More longed for the 
day when “ Tom might be in Parliament and 
beat them all.” Thus at eighteen he began 
life with a reputation greater than most men 
attain at the end of a successful career. Nor 
were his friends mistaken in their hopes and 
anticipations. Throughout his whole uni- 
versity career he was felt to be a man des- 
tined for great things. A few extracts from 
his speeches while at Cambridge fully justify 
the admiration of his companions. He was, 
in his tutor’s words, “an extraordinary 
young man,” and addressed the Union in 
language which has all the beauties and 
merits which gained for him the ear of Par- 
liament. He remains, indeed, the lest and 
greatest of the men for whom fame gained 
at the university has opened the doors of 
the House of Commons. To pass from the 
Union to Westminster, to address real mem- 
bers of Parliament, to bow to the decision 
of a real speaker, to influence by their elo- 
quence divisions which may affect the fate 
of the nation, is the secret ambition which 
stirs the soul of the enthusiastic partisans 
who week by week parody all the formalities 
of Parliament, in addresses directed to the 
president and cheered by “the honorable 
members of the Oxford or Cambridge 
Unions.” But they well know their ambi- 
tion to be but a day-dream, and that the ad- 
miration of a London vestry is more likely 
to lead to a seat in the House of Commons 
than the enthusiastic applause of all the un- 
dergraduates of all the universities in Eng- 
land. The real peculiarity of Macaulay’s 
position is that he was enabled by the force of 
his own genius, and by the favor of peculiar 
circumstances, to achieve exactly that suc- 
cess of which other undergraduates dream 
and dream in vain. His brilliant essays 
were precisely what they would write, could 
they attain the power. His university rep- 
utation is the distinction which, of all other 
distinctions, they covet; and, above all his 


* The Public Life of Lord Macaulay. By the 
Rev. Frederick Arnold, B.A., Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. Tinsley Brothers. 
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| fortune in stepping almost at one stride from 
eminence in the Union to triumphs in the 
House of Commons, is the actual realization 
of the most dazzling hopes which their wild- 
est fancy can suggest. The feat he accom- 
plished will never be achieved again. No 
university rhetorician will ever again, under 
the present condition of English society, 
turn into a parliamentary orator, and Ma- 
caulay will be known as at once the most 
brilliant and the last of those men of genius 
whose university reputation opens for them 
the career of political life. Other men had, 
| before his time, gained a seat in Parliament 
on the strength of their youthful reputation ; 
but not many stood the rough test of being 
tried by the peculiar taste of the House of 
Commons. Macaulay vindicated the judg- 
ment of the men who applauded his ha- 
rangues at the Union. No one can say that, 
as an orator, he failed. A foreigner, whose 
testimony cannot be suspected of partiality, 
bears witness to the extraordinary effect pro- 
duced by his speeches in favor of Reform, 
and tells how even the Opposition “ joined 
in the roar of applause,” and “ the House 
rung for many minutes with peal on peal of 
approbation, as the Speaker resumed his 
seat.” Time and experience added to his 
skill, and not long before his death, Mr. 
Whitty saw “ English gentlemen, collected to 
hear the celebrated orator, as wild with delight 
as an opera house after Grisi at ten.” The 
Cambridge Union may look with unchecked 
pride on the greatest orator it has ever pro- 
duced. But though Macaulay succeeded as 
'an orator, though his reputation enabled 
| him to overcome the bars which keep most 
| Englishmen of the middle classes out of 
| office, though his literary fame gained for 
| him honors never before conceded to success 
‘in literature, every one feels that as a politi- 
‘cian he failed. Canning and Palmerston, 
| Peel or Lord John Russell will be known to 
| posterity as political leaders; no one will 
ever care to remember that Macaulay occu- 
pied a seat in the Cabinet. The fact of the 
failure is undoubted; its causes are not at 
first sight easy to discover. But though it 
will long remain a puzzle to historians how 
it came to pass that the most popular politi- 
cal writer of his day, and one of the most 
successful orators who have ever charmed 
Parliament, with a character pure from all 
blemish, and almost free even from the at- 
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tacks of slander, should have failed in 
achieving an amount of political eminence 
which has often been attained by men of far 
less talent and of damaged reputation, a 
careful investigation into the circumstances 
of Macaulay’s public life and the peculiarity 
of his genius accounts for his want of suc- 
cess, and throws some curious light on the 
difficulties which beset the career of an Eng- 
lish politician who attempts to rise to power 
from the ranks of the middle classes. 

Some minor obstacles stood in his way. 
A certain want of tact is apparent in many 
of his most trifling acts. This deficiency 
caused him to date his address to the Edin- 
burgh electors from Windsor Castle, led him 
into a scrape at his first introduction to the 
society of Calcutta, and probably was the 
eause of a kind of personal unpopularity 
which his kindness of heart and freedom 
from petty faults would otherwise make 
unaccountable. His rugged independence, 
whilst almost the most admirable feature in 
his career, was not calculated to win popu- 
larity. As a young man, though burning 
to enter public life, he risked his election at 
Leeds rather than court applause by giving 
his approval to a Bill which he conceived to 
embody, under a show of humanity, a plan 
little calculated to do good, and absolutely 
refused to give an account to the electors of 
his religious opinions. Men respect but do 
not love those who treat them with some- 
thing like disdain ; and the conduct of Edin- 
burgh, which first disgraced itself by mak- 
ing its most distinguished representative the 
victim of a party of whom one-half were 
fanatics and the other half hypocrites, and, 
later, sought by something like servility to 
regain the glory of being represented by the 
greatest of English writers, is an exact ex- 


ample of the caprice with which the mass of having written epigrammatic sentences. 


mankind treat leaders whose honesty and 
want of pliancy prevent them from bending 
their principles so as to suit the popular cry 
of the moment. Still other statesmen have 
known how to rise in spite of faults in man- 
ner and without sacrificing the most punc- 
tilious independence, and no account of Ma- 
caulay’s career is satisfactory which does not 
give some deeper cause for his want of suc- 
cess than those minor defects which, though 
not without influence, are never the ruling 
power in a great man’s life. Some critics 
would be disposed to point to the tenacity 
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| with which he held to one political creed ag 


the error of his career. This solution of his 
failure is, however, untenable. Whether the 
doctrines of the Whig school of politicians 
are true or false, they have undoubtedl 

been adopted by the mass of the English 
people. Almost every reform which the 
Edinburgh reviewers advocated has been 
carried out, and where they stopped short 
in the course of improvement there the na- 
tion too has halted. Macaulay’s principles 
differed so little from those of the politicians 
of his day that they can have been but a 
slight obstacle, if they were an obstacle at 
all, in the path of his progress. Two or 
three causes acted, we believe, in combina- 
tion to hinder his political triumph. He 
possessed talent, reputation, and high char- 
acter. One thing he lacked, in that he 
did not possess either rank or wealth, 
This want was his first and greatest hin- 
drance. The middle class respects high birth 
and worships property. For talent it has 
no resp&ct, or rather, it has a respect closely 
allied with envy. Hence a politician who 
attempts to rise without money or connec- 
tions, is exposed at once to the envy of his 
equals and to the jealousy of his superiors, 
The former give him at any rate no help, the 
latter dislike him as an intruder. Literar 

men have, it is true, risen to power; but it 
has been in spite of their literary reputation. 
Disraeli has been more hampered by his 
novels than by his disgraceful attacks on 
England’s last great minister. Bulwer, 
though he is a baronet, is looked on with 
some suspicion because he is an author; 
and Macaulay was attacked as “ Babble- 
tongue” by the Times, with a discourteous 
vehemence which would never have been 
employed towards a statesman guiltless of 


The existence of the popular prejudice 
against a writer who was not rich enough to 
live without using his pen, told we cannot 
but think unfortunately on Macaulay’s con- 
duct. He wished apparently to succeed in 
political life, to gain a fortune, and to obtain 
a lasting literary reputation. To achieve 
any one of these objects of his ambition 
would have tasked the energy and talent of 
most men. With his powers he might have 
accomplished two out of the three, and he 
was perhaps right in thinking that if he were 
to become a statesman, the possession of 
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wealth was a necessity. Chance placed for- 
tune within his reach, and when three years 
in India were sufficient to give him all the 
wealth which he desired no one could won- 
der that he should consent to leave home 
almost at the crisis of his political life. 
Natural as was the course which he pursued, 
it was, in our opinion, a mistaken one. If 
indeed he had been willing to devote his 
whole energies to statesmanship, the abso- 
lute necessity for obtaining an independence 
might have vindicated his retirement from 
the field of politics, even though this retire- 
ment threatened fatally to injure his posi- 
tion. But he was not prepared to surrender 
all his political success. Desire for literary 
fame was at bottom his ruling passion. To 
gain this the wealth gathered by his three 
years of exile was not needed. He went to 
India poor. He came back rich, but the 
golden opportunity for forcing his way to 
the vanguard of the Libetal party had been 
let slip. The lost ground might, indeed, 
have been recovered, but the labor required 
to do this would have entailed the sacrifice 
of his best prospects of literary fame. His 
efforts to gain a political name became lan- 


guid, and on the first rebuff he gave up the 
game of politics and retired with a noble 
dignity to the cultivation of letters. 
Something more, however, than the mere 
force of external circumstances is required 
to explain the way in which these circum- 


stances acted on Macaulay’s mind. His 
character was better adapted to the study of 
literature than for the achievement of suc- 
cess in public life. All political leaders have 
one common characteristic—an intense thirst 
for power. ‘To starve if they do not rule” 
has been the source of at once the weakness 
and the strength of every person who, from 
the days of Periander to those of Lord 
Palmerston, has been a leader among men. 
This hunger for rule is found in minds of 
the most different capacity. It tormented 
the imbecility of George the Third, no less 
than the heaven-born genius of his minister. 
It is not in itself any qualification for the 
exercise of authority, but no one not under 
its influence ever for long held power. Many 
men of more than average talent have none 
of this true ambition. To aspire to dignity, 
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to long for renown, to wish for the trappings 
and the ornaments of place, is common 
enough, but the number of those who really 
wish to incur the trouble of governing others 
is much smaller than moralists who con- 
stantly warn their readers against ambition, 
which is, after all the rarest of vices, are 
willing to believe. To the number of these 
lovers of power Macaulay did not belong. 
He wished for fame; we doubt much whether 
he ever really wished to bear rule. Con- 
nected with this want of genuine political 
enthusiasm is his apparent lack of adminis- 
trative capacity, and possibly also his in- 
ability to originate any newidea. He could 
discern what was true in the thoughts of 
others, and could illustrate the truths which 
other men had pointed out with a copious 
supply of felicitous examples, but he never 
suggested a new reform, or worked out a 
single legislative improvement. An age 
which saw its greatest minister in Peel, ad- 
mired but could not find employment for the 
genius and rhetoric of Macaulay. At mo- 
ments a reader of Macaulay’s works is 
tempted to regret that labor, which did not 
lead to adequate success in the domain of 
politics, should have been withdrawn from 
the field of literature, but the regret is use- 
less and grounded on an erroneous view of 
the great historian’s character. Had he 
never entered Parliament he might have left 
behind him two or three brilliant essays, or 
some volumes of his “ History” which will 
now never delight the public; but, though 
he might have written more, complete lit- 
erary leisure would have deprived his works 
of half their charm. No one could have 
written of English politics as he has written, 
without having himself been a politician. 
His experience as a statesman taught him 
how to tell the history of the statesmen of 
former ages. More and more literature and 
politics are becoming disconnected. Ma- 
caulay is the last type of the men who 
brought to the government of the country 
all the feelings, the education, and the dig- 
nity conferred by the culture of our univer- 
sities; and as we read his political life we 
seem to see a feature of a special kind of 
greatness which is rapidly passing away 





from English society. 
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From The Atheneum. 
Letters of Mrs. Piozzi to William Augustus 

Conway. (Unpublished.) 

As Mrs. Thrale and as Mrs. Piozzi, the 
friend of Johnson, the rival of Burney, will 
never cease to retain a certain kind of in- 
terest. Her life was a busy and a bright 
one. She moved for a time in the very best 
circles, and though she was herself, with all 
her wit and learning, a weak, fickle, foolish 
creature, she knew some of the great men, 
in whose lives the curiosity of mankind will 
never die. Her story is familiar to every 
one who reads. In her lifetime she had only 
scant justice done to her ; her offence against 
the world being her exercise of that one 
woman’s right which would never be dis- 
puted in Utopia—the right to give her love 
and her hand to the man she preferred. 
Society thought otherwise. Her first hus- 
band was a brewer, her second a musician. 
Beer, with a house in the Borough and a 
villa at Streatham, was respectable. But if 
the men and women of her own set—includ- 
ing Johnson—ridiculed or resented her 
marriage with Piozzi, they never breathed 
against her name the accusation of female 
frailty. This scandal has been reserved for 
ourown day. The “ Autobiography of Mrs. 
Piozzi” contains allusions to her corre- 
spondence with a young actor, Mr. Conway, 
at a very advanced period of her life. No 
reliable publigation has ever been made of 
any portion of this correspondence. A thin 
volume purporting to contain seven “ Love 
Letters of Mrs. Piozzi” was published many 
years ago; the seven letters were not, how- 
ever, proper copies of the originals, but were 
so garbled and distorted as to change their 
character. 

Mrs. Ellet, the American lady who pos- 
sesses the whole mass of Mrs. Piozzi’s cor- 
respondence with Conway, has been good 
enough to place the letters in our hands. 
We are, therefore, in a position to tell the 
exact truth about this pretended passion of 
the aged lady for the young actor. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than 
that between the lives of Mrs. Piozzi and 
Conway. In her youth the pet and admira- 
tion of her Welsh relations, and enjoying 
the most absolute freedom in the indulgence 
of her tastes, she married to become the star 
and queen of a brilliant circle, where wit, 


beauty, and gayety kept perpetual holiday 


around her. She had wealth to any heart’s 
desire; the most distinguished men of the 
century offered her the homage of their 
admiration, and the choicest treasures of 
literature were added for her pleasure to 
the delights of society. Her cherished 
friends were fond and faithful, her domestic 
relations were happy, and the world, abroad 
and at home, did her honor. Her second 
marriage gratified the dearest affections of 
her heart. Her old age, to the verge of 
existence, still retained influence and com- 
manded respect, though “ the love of many 
had waxed cold.” On the other hand, the 
whole career of the actor was marked by 
disappointment and vexation of spirit. His 
birth was obscure; he had no success in his 
profession ; he was persecuted by the press 
with gibes and sneers as one who had mis- 
taken his vocation; he had no friends ; the 
lady of his love proved faithless; fortune 
mocked him ; bitter poverty was his portion ; 
the world scorned his pretensions and refused 
him,even the meed his talents and labors 
had fairly won. His life of struggle and 
suffering ended in a suicide’s death. The 
editor of the pretended “ Love Letters of 
Mrs. Piozzi’” assumes that this aged and 
respectable lady fell into an absurd passion 
for this woe-begone hero of the sock and 
buskin. But on comparing the correspond- 
ence as Mrs. Piozzi wrote it with the cor- 
respondence as the editor published it, we 
find that the suggestion of sexual love is 
made by an abominable misrepresentation 
of two passages in her letters, which we shall 
reproduce. They are both taken from the 
same letter, dated Feb. 3, 1820, and num- 
bered in the printed copy No. VI. The 
printed copy quotes these words: “—— 
Written at three, four, and five o’clock [in 
the morning] by an Octogenary pen; a 
Heart (as Mrs. Lee says) twenty-six years 
old, and, as H. L. P. feels it to be, ALL YOUR 
own.” The proper text runs thus: “ And 
now, dear sir, let me request of you— —to 
love yourself—and to reflect on the neces- 
sity of not dwelling on any particular sub- 
ject too long or too intensely. It is really 
very dangerous to the health of body and of 
soul. Besides that our time here is but 
short: a mere Preface to the great Book of 
Eternity ;—and ’tis scarce worthy of a rea- 
sonable being not to keep the end of human 





existence so far in view, that we may tend 
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to it either directly or obliquely in every 
step. This is preaching— —but remember 
how the sermon is written; at three, four 
and five o’clock, by an octogenary pen—a 
heart (as Mrs. Lee says) twenty-six years 
old; and as H. L. P. feels it to be— —all 
your own.” ‘The true text contains a relig- 
ious exhortation ; the printed text is made 
to suggest an immoral communication. The 
word octogenary is emphasized by Mrs. 
Piozzi, not by her editor; “ all your own” 
has no emphasis in the letter, and is put in 
capital letters by the printer. 

The second case is dealt with still less 
honestly. Conway was in love with a young 
lady, Miss Stratton, who jilted him. Mrs. 
Piozzi wrote, as most friends would do un- 
der like circumstances, saying, ia effect, the 
lady was unworthy of him, and that he 
ought to look higher. These are the very 
commonplaces of consolation, old as time 
itself, and daily renewed in the great moil 
of life. These were her words: “ Exalt 
thy love-dejected heart— —and rise supe- 
rior to such narrow minds. Do not, how- 
ever, fancy she will ever be punished in the 
way you mention. No, no; she'll wither 
on the thorny stem, dropping the faded and 
ungathered leaves.” The editor of the let- 
ter has changed the sense of the passage, 
printing it so: “EXALT THY LOVE: 
DEJECTED HEART— — and rise supe- 
rior to such narrow minds. Do not however 
fancy she will ever be punished in the way 
you mention: no, no; she'll wither on the 
thorny stem, dropping the faded and un- 
gathered leaves.” 

The true relations of Mrs. Piozzi to Con- 
way were at first those of patroness and 
protégé: afterwards it became more affec- 
tionate: almost that of grandmother and 
grandson. The melancholy of a blighted 
youth weighed heavily upon Conway at the 
time he first heard of Mrs. Piozzi, and he 
eagerly sought her acquaintance, hoping, no 
doubt, to find sympathy in her love for art 
and the drama, with unprejudiced judgment 
of his own efforts. She was then at Bath, 
the centre of an agreeable literary circle, 
and her patronage might aid him in securing 
the success which had hitherto eluded his 
attempts to grasp it. As every reader of 
her memoir and letters must know, she was 
of an impulsive nature, and generous to a 
fault. Her quiet home was the resort of 
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chosen friends, but those who had the near- 
est claim had disappointed her affection. 
Of her daughters she says, the eldest writes 
once a year, “an Annual Register;” the 
other three, ‘A Quarterly Review, once in 
three months.” The birthday of “ dear 
cruel Lady Keith,” her eldest, only brought 
despondency. 

Sir John Salusbury, the creature of her 
bounty, her nephew by marriage, and adopted 
son, to whom she had given rank and estate, 
appears to have neglected her, at least to 
have yielded none of the warm affection 
which was her due. Having it in her power 
yet to confer benefits, with a heart full of 
the richest milk of human kindness, it was 
but natural that it should overflow on any 
worthy object presenting itself. It is the 
nature of most women to have pets. The 
melancholy young man, whose position was 
so isolated, whose need of a friend was so 
urgent, whose fortune was so hard, who 
sought her aid so appealingly, found a wel- 
come and encouragement to pour out his 
griefs and difficulties ; sure of sympathy and 
assistance. Mrs. Piozzi formed an inti- 
mate friendship with Mr. Conway’s mother, 
Mrs. Rudd. The ladies passed much of their 
time together, and consulted each other how 
to help the young actor in his schemes, and 
how to secure for him the fame they were 
sure he deserved. Mr. Conway soon re- 
garded Mrs. Piozzi as his best, his only 
friend; and to be “the destitute’s sole 
friend” is a distinction gratifying to any 
benevolent heart. The story of his love for 
Miss Stratton was confided to Mrs. Piozzi, 
who approved of the attachment and culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the lady’s relatives 
for Conway’s sake. When he was jilted by 
the fair one, and suffered a severe illness in 
consequence, “his more than mother,” as 
he called Mrs. Piozzi, showed herself indig- 
nant at the wrong, and poured into his wound 
the balm of her disinterested friendship. 
What rational person could imagine her 
soothing expressions dictated by an unbe- 
coming passion for the unhappy lover! If 
her language is warm and flattering, such 
was hers usually to all her intimate friends ; 
and at her extreme age, precluding the pos- 
sibility of misconstruction, it was surely 
natural that she should write affectionately 
to her favorite, the son of her friend, and 





one whose misfortunes claimed solace from 
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her pitying regard. How could she have 
thought of being on her guard while writing 
to the grateful young man who could not 
have misunderstood his benefactress ? 

In a letter dated “ Bath, June 3d, 1819,” 
Mrs. Piozzi says :— 


“IT wonder how you really like Johnson’s 
and my letters! I wonder if you recollect 
asking me once if I should like to lead my 
life over again; such a happy one, as you 
then thought it. Poor HL?. ! a happy 
life! Yet few, if any, have been more so, I 
believe ; and the moments which gave com- 
fort to three unequalled creatures—he and 
the Siddons and yourself, will come smiling 
to my heart while its last pulse is beating. 
Of the three, she was most immediately ben- 
efited; and I am glad she has not forgotten 
me. Naughty lady! how they whistled her 
away from me, after——but no matter-—— 
try again, you see. What are hearts made 
for? The cook would reply, to be minced ; 
but my Jast friend will defend it.” 


On other occasions she contrasts Con- 
way’s gratitude with the coldness shown by 
the two favorites who had stood on the same 
level with him in her esteem. 

Mrs. Piozzi mentions Conway in one of 
her letters, noticed in “ Piozziana,” dated 
May 4, 1818. Mrs. Siddons speaks of him 
in a letter, written a few days later, which, 
as it has never been published, we tran- 
scribe :— 


“27 Upper Biker Street, Regent’s Park, 
“ May, 18, 1818. 

* You can never doubt, my dearest Mrs. 
Piozzi, of the happiness it must always give 
me to see any testimony of your continued 
kindness. I only wish you would oftener 
‘take the opportunity.’ I saw Mr. Con- 
way only for a few minutes, and those in 
company with many talkers, but long enough 
to satisfy me that you are as young and gay 
both in mind and person as in those never- 
to-be-forgotten days of felicity which your 
kindness allowed me to enjoy at dear, dear 
Streatham Park. Many and happy returns 
of that day, which I wish I could participate 
with Mr. Conway and Susan; but I dare 
not promise myself so much happiness. But 
wherever I may be J will rejoice, and be 
assured, my beloved friend, that till I forget 
myself I never can cease to love and admire 
you with all the faculties of my heart and 
mind. Remember me most affectionately 
to my dear Dr. Whalley. Present my kind 
compliments to his lady and to Miss Sharpe. 
My dear Cecy and Miss Wilkinson desire 
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me to offer you their best wishes, and I 
remain, 

“Your ever faithfully affectionate, 

“ §, SIDDONs. 

“Our friends seem to enjoy their acces- 
sion of health with all the hilarity of five- 
and-twenty. I am to dine with them to- 
morrow, and shall make them happy by my 
report of you, dear soul! for they love you 
dearly ; ‘ but who is not Alonzo’s friend ?’” 


The above sufficiently refutes the calumny 
that Mrs. Piozzi practised reserve with her 
friends in speaking of her favorites. It 
shows, too, the demonstrative style then 
prevalent. She writes to Conway :— 


“You have been a luckless wight, my 
admirable friend, but amends will one day 
be made to you, even in this world ; I know, 
I feel it will. Dear Piozzi considered him- 
self as cruelly treated, and so he was, by his 
own friends, as the world perversely calls 
our relations, who shut their door in his 
face, because his love of music led him to 
face the public eye andear. He was brought 
up to the church; but ‘Ah! Gabriel,’ said 
his uncle, ‘thou wilt never get nearer the 
altar than the organ loft.’ His disinclina- 
tion to celibacy, however, kept him from the 
black gown, and their ill-humor drove him 
to Paris and London, where he was the first 
tenor singer who had £50 a night for two 
songs. And Queen Marie Antoinette gave 
him a hundred louis-d’ors with her own fair 
hand for singing a buffo-song over and over 
again, one evening, till she learned it. Her 
cruel death half broke his tender heart. 
You will not wait as he did for fortune and 
for fame. We were both of us past thirty- 
five years old when we first met in society at 
Dr. Burney’s (grandfather to Mrs. Bourdois 
and her sisters), where I coldly confessed his 
uncommon beauty and talents; but my heart 
was not at home. Mr. Thrale’s broken 
health and complicated affairs demanded 
and possessed all my attention, and vainly 
did my future husband endeavor to attract 
my attention. So runs the world away.” 


The postscript reveals her own opinion of 
the affection of her heirs :— 


“The Admiral and Lady Baynton are 
come tearing home from France, having 
heard of Mr. L.’s illness. Run, neighbors, 
run!! Ob! how aman must be flattered, 
sure, tosee long distant, suddenly dutiful 
relations arrive, breathless with haste, too! 
O, my dear sir! pray for me that I may 
’scape the vultures by swift, if not sudden, 
dismissal.” 
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These letters, like her books, are thickly 
sown with classical and historical allusions, 
in which Mrs. Piozzi’s unimpaired memory 
loved to revel :— 


“ Apropos to notes [she writes, in May, 
1819], as dear Mr. Conway says, ‘when do 
ou find time to write so much, Mr: 

ut the annotations to Wraxall don’t dis- 
tress me with fears of falling into improper 
hands, as Johnson’s letters did—because of 
those old confidential stories; and as your 
fancy in a happy hour prompted you to court 
acquaintance with Thrale’s wife more than 
with Piozzi’s widow, I shall leave marking 
and margining my ‘Travels’ till the last. 
May all of them but contribute to amuse 
ou, and keep me alive in your remem- 
rance; a place I can’t give up. To keep 
ou in owrs, no need of such a contrast as 
ittle Mr. Booth exhibits, surely ; the Triton 
of the minnows ; and Miss Willoughby talks 
of some new man—nobody knows who. 
Miss Williams says that if you ever go to 
Chester by any accident, she could be use- 
ful to you. You will want none of us; and 
in two years it will be virtue in you to name 
our names with kindness. Farewell, then, 
and adieu! To these synonymes the Latin 
word Valeis univocal. Romans often at the 


end of their letters say, ‘Jubeo te bene 
valere,’ you may observe,—‘I command 
thee to be well,’ or ‘ to keep well ;’ but Vale, 
in the imperative mood, is neuter,. and 
Frenchmen best translate it, ‘ Portez-vous 


bien.’ Vales to servants sprung from this 
old Latin way or idiom; meaning a gra- 
cious farewell; little as the word was under- 
stood to have so classical an origin. ‘ Yes,’ 
says Juliet, ‘ but all this did I know before ; ’ 
yet thus and thus do I beguile the time—ay, 
and the thing I am, by seeming otherwise.” 


Mrs. Piozzi seems to have been at this 
time domesticated with Conway’s mother. 
Mrs. Stratton was the grandmother of the 
young lady he loved,—‘ his Charlotte,” as 
Mrs. Piozzi called her. 

The following letter is characteristic :— 


“ Fryday, June 4th. 

‘‘ And now, whilst all the world is preparing 
in some way to celebrate our old king’s birth- 
day, my dear friend is rehearsing Bassanio 
for the evening, having first read his letter 
from No. 13. It must ever be a matter of 
curiosity to think that so strange a tale as 
Shakspeare founded his ‘ Merchant of Ven- 
ice’ on—should be familiarly related in three 
kingdoms. Ihave read it in Gregorio Leti’s 
‘ Life of Sextus Quintus,’ and again in Span- 
ish, where Portia’s contrivance is called 
milagio d’ingenio—a miracle of ingenuity. 


s. Piozzi??| i 
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We have it likewise in Percy’s collection of 
old ballads; but, perhaps, for I have not the 
book, it may be told there as an Italian story. 
Have you a good Launcelot? Shakspeare 
did certainly know more of the colloquial 
language and manners of Italy than his com- 
mentators are aware of. J cannot help know- 
ing that if a gentleman in past days saw an 
old humpbacked man he would call after him, 
‘ Gobbo, che ora é?’ or ‘ Cieco, cosa fai tu 
14?’ — ‘Hunchback, what’s o’clock?’ or, 
‘Blind man, what are you doing there ?’ 
Footmen, too, if favorites, would seldom be 
called by their names ; but ‘ Here, you, Bion- 
dello,’ little fair-face, or ‘ Morettino,’ little 
brown-face ; as we find Shakspeare does in 
the ‘Taming of the Shrew.’ Nay, but as 
Johnson’s letters say, let us hear somethin 

about Bolt Court. Why, then, this you shail 
hear, that I felt delighted to think J came 
in your head as sitting—for so I used—kick- 
ing my heels in the carriage waiting for the 
good doctor who would not be hurried, but 
who would be angry engugh, and Mr. Thrale 
still more so, if the dinner was spoiled by 
our being so late home. And what a morn- 
ing I once had when carrying Sir Luca Pepys 
to attend him in a dirty room—with one un- 
cleaned window—my companion cried out, 
‘Let us get him to Streatham Park directly ; 
why, life would go out here of its own ac- 
cord!’ Ah, si vous pouviez comprendre, how 
I do wish, and hope and try, to make you 
feel an interest in all this old stuff! But 
here comes our clever Mr. Mangin, from 
Paris, and you shall not escape hearing how 
your oldest, at once, and newest and truest 
friend is esteemed in that capital for having 
written your favorite book, ‘ British Syno- 
nymy.’ And there is a portrait prefixed to 
the work, and the people asked Mr. Mangin 
if it was like, and came round him, he said, 
and cried ‘ Vit-elle encore!’ ‘ Vit-elle en- 
core!’ Comieal enough! I had no notion 
on’t. He tells me that the abhorrence of 
these strange fellows to the Bourbons ex- 
tends not up to the king; and that he knows 
very competently well how to manage them. 
The stage he describes as polluted with libel- 
lous representations, ridiculing our country, 
our customs and our government; but they 
showed him an imitation of my ‘ Three 
Warnings,’ en vers libres, very well done. 
And now, if you do feel rejoyced that the 
last morsel of paper will soon be covered, it 
will vex me. So it will if you fancy I re- 
quire answers to all this congerie of sense 
and nonsense. Indeed, I am not exigeante ; 
all Iw.-*, all I beg, at least, are the three 
words I used to teize Salusbury for when he 
was at Oxford ; safe—well and happy; but 
let me have those magical words sent me 
soon; or how shall I again be a funny little 
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thing 2 as page 56 of the 2d volume calls me. 
The history of that last appellation was as fol- 
lows: some arrival was announced; a man 
with a new name; so I began imitating him 
before he appeared ; and made him describe 
all the friends he found at Streatham Park 
in a letter he was to write in the evening. 
‘Ay,’ added Johnson, ‘and there was the 
gay mistress of the house, who I expected to 
see a fine lady; but soon found she was a 
funny little thing.’” 


An anecdote of Johnson’s social wit is 
given ina letter dated some months later :— 


“ While there was so much talk about the 
town concerning mal-administrations, some 
of the Streatham coterie, in a quibbling hu- 
mor, professed themselves weary of Male- 
administration, as they pronounced it em- 
phatically,—and proposing a Female one, 
called on Dr. Johnson to arrange it.—‘ Well 
then,’ said he, ‘ we will have,— 

Carter—for Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Montague—First Lord of the Treasury. 
Hon. Sophia Byron—Head of the Admiralty. 
Herald’s Office—under care of Miss Owen. 
Manager of the House of Commons—Mrs. 
Crewe. 
Mrs. Wedderburne—Lord Chancellor. 
Mrs. Wallace—Attorney General. 
Precepter to the Princes—Mrs. Chapone. 
Poet Laureate—Hannah More.’ 
—‘And no place for me, Dr. Johnson?’ 
cried your friend. —‘ No, no! you will get into 
Parliament by your little silver tongue, and 
then rise by your own merit.,—‘ And what 
shall I do ?’ exclaims Fanny Burney.—‘ Oh, 
we will send you out for a spy,—and perhaps 
you will get hanged! Ha, ha, ha! ’—with 
a loud laugh.” 


“Mrs. Pennington and I,” says Mrs. 
Piozzi, in another letter to her “ youngest 
adopted child,” as she calls Mr. Conway, 
“are your Hephestion and Parmenio ; ” and 
by another example she describes her rela- 
tion to her friend :— 


“When Atterbury ti Pope, the 
poet, with a Bible—‘ Does your Lordship 
abide by it yourself?’ said he.—‘ We have 
not time to talk now,’ replied the bishop ; 
‘but I do certainly, and ever will abide by it. 
Accept my book: I consider it as a legacy.’ 
Pope’s letter to him afterwards, just as poor 
Rochester set out for the Continent, is very 
tender, very touching; and I am always 
wishing when I read it that such may be 
dearest Mr. Conway’s sentiments towards 
me. ‘I shall never suffer to be forgotten— 
nay, to be only faintly remembered—the 

leasure and pride which I must ever have 
in reflecting how frequently you have enter- 


tained me, how kindly you have distinguished 
me, how cordially you have advised me. In 
conversation I shall wish for you; in stud 
I shall want you; in my most lively an 
most thoughtful hours I shall equally bear 
about me the impressions of you; and per- 
haps it may not be in this life only that I 
shall have cause to remember and acknowl- 
edge the friendship of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter.’—Alex. Pope loquitur. Will you sub- 
scribe to them as your sentiments for poor 
H.L.P.! abating the ideas of dignity annexed 
to Atterbury’s superior station and superior 
learning ? More desire of your temporal and 
eternal welfare could not have animated his 
gentle bosom, had ,he’known and conversed 
with you as I have done.” 


It is manifest in all these letters that the 
regard of Mrs. Piozzi prompted her to im- 
part without craving reciprocated benefits. 
She asks only from Mr. Conway the assur- 
ance of his welfare, and that her kind efforts 
to serve him are efficient. Such is the na- 
ture of true benevolence, which warms the 
heart it fills. She could not but feel “ the 
maternal touch” towards one who was so 
much indebted to her. What a pretty, fan- 
ciful way of expressing her kindness is the 
following close of a letter, written in Febru- 
ary, 1820 :— 


“Here are the Pennington sermons in 
folio, and my answer to her last letter. 
Read and put it in the post, and go to the 
rehearsal and eclipse them all, and dine with 
me and Sharpina and Miss Willoughby; a 
mere fasting dinner for six intimates, only 
including your mother, sister, daughter, 
friend. ‘Have you lodgings here,’ cried a 
postilion in the night, ‘for Don Manuel de 
Medina Sidonia, y Commandante e Vittorio 
Emmanuel de Terriera -y Souza? ’—‘ Oh, 
Lord, no, sir!’ replies the landlord; ‘ here 
are too many of the nobility !’—‘ Prythee, 
fellow,’ returns for answer l’avant courier, 
‘there is but one person in the chaise.’ So 
that person, however designated, is 

“HH. L. P.” 


As early as June, 1819, Mr. Conway ap- 
pears to have consulted Mrs. Piozzi on the 
subject of his matrimonial project, for she 
writes about that time :— 


“Your friendship is my boast, and your 
felicity my truest wish; my unfeigned ap- 
proval follows your every step. But how 
can I advise in such a case? I dare not! 
Oh, but too well does dear Mr. Conway know 
that I think no fortune good enough—no 
applause loud enough for his talents and 





merit ; well does he know, too, that I felt 
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ready to promote a more splendid scheme of 
happiness than this, although my heart knew 
that its completion would certainly have es- 
tranged us from each other. But to decide 
against one’s self is a trick played by deli- 
cate minds perpetually ; and Johnson clways 
warned me to beware of it. ‘ Scrupulous 
tempers make few people good,’ said he, ‘and 
many people miserable.’ ” 


Changing the subject to criticise Miss 
O’Neil’s acting, Mrs. Piozzi adds :— 


“ Dr. Gray, the prebendary of Durham, 
came in while I was writing this. He saw 
Siddons at a great quality dinner, and she 
looked well, he said; but scarce spoke to 
him six days ago in London ; ‘ and we were 
so intimate, you know,’ said he, ‘ when we 
both lived so much with you and Mr. Piozzi 
at dear Streatham Park!’ ‘ Suivez,’ says 
Rousseau, ‘la chaine de tout cela ;’ it would 
have led only to chains. Connection with 
humbler-sized abilities is safer; for though 
the disproportionate features of arrogance 
offend me at the first, a flexible mind like 
mine easily yields to the predomination of a 
higher spirit, assimilating itself to false ap- 

earances of virtue ; as some bodies by tak- 
ing poison in small quantities find it at length 
almost necessary to their existence. . . . 
This moment and not before—Wednesday, 
June 9th—blows Sir James Fellowes hither. 
He will not share my solitary dinner; ... 
but he felt my pulse—pronounced me quite 
well. . . . ‘And how,’ says he, ‘ is Conway P 
He is your favorite!’ ‘ Ay,’ replied I. ‘We 
went to the play last night—the dear Strat- 
tons and myself—for the first time since he 
left us.’ ‘ Stratton! Stratton! oh, that’s the 
pretty girl that has a likeness of Catalina, 
and is in love with Conway.’ ‘ Mercy onme, 
my dear Sir James! why do you say such 
strange things?’ ‘Nay—nay; I never saw 
her or him but one day, you know; one 
Spanish proverb, though, comes in one’s 
head of course: Love and a cough can never 
long lie hid.’ ‘ He has,’ replied I, ‘a return 
of that vile sore throat.’ ‘ Merely an affec- 
tion of the membrane,’ was his answer, 
‘caused by perpetual irritation. You and 
Miss Stratton will hear his voice ne’er the 
worse for it.’ ‘Thank God for that,’ was my 
reply.” 

Mr. Conway’s affair of the heart was most 
unfortunate, and it was the office of his 
faithful friend to sympathize with him and 


one; but marriage chains a soul aspiring to 
a spirit grovelling, when ill-assorted minds 
meet, as we sometimes see; and the su 
rior creature, like a wounded bird, flapping 
his wings in vain, dies of vexation on the 
ground he scorns.” 


Mrs. Piozzi’s poetical fancy is continually 
having its outlet in verses which do her no 
great credit as apoet. “ The Marine Voices” 
speak comfort to her in the remote place 


chosen for her summer retreat; and she 
adds :— 


“ Assure yourself, dear sir, these are the 
only solid consolations at eighty years old, 
when our conscience must become either a 
throne or a scaffold to us; make it the first 
I conjure you; and pardon my solicitude, 
which can proceed but from the purest mo- 
tives —the fondest friendship —the best- 

laced esteem—the truest admiration. ... 
ou never will have a better correspondent, 
a more competent monitress, a kinder friend, 
or more disinterested, than is poor 
“HL. P.” 


Another allusion to one of Conway’s 
loves :— 


“So, charming Siddons is charming Sid- 
dons still, you see. How have I idolized 
that wondrous creature, till she, like ——, 
was weary of my praises! Cecy will win 
hearts of Cantabs by hundreds, I suppose; 
but if she ever did give you her own, the 
conquests wont delight her.” 


The following extract is from a letter dated 
Weston-super-Mare, August 21 :— 


“ Ah, if I was indeed the good creature 
your partial friendship leads you to fancy 
me, you would be well—I wonder how soon ! 
for the prayers of a righteous person, we are 
told, availeth much, and sure, I think, you 
have not wanted mine. When we meet, I 
will tell you an odd thing, a superstitious 
thing, bred by 


“¢ Fancy, whose delusions vain 
Sport themselves in human brain,’ 


—though I love not to shut her out, because 
with her death dies every charm of our ex- 
istence, yet dare not let her in, lest she 
should seize on Reason’s throne, and throw 
the grave good lady down the steps. What 
a pretty allegory is that of Gaspar Gozzi, in 





my Synonymy of the blind man and hand- 


alleviate his distress. Mrs. Piozzi after-| some woman on the Rialto! Inever remem- 


wards writes, in allusion to what she thought | 


a release for him “ from tyranny and slavery 
of the worst kind,”— 


“ Mezentius tied a living body to a dead | rally sullen countenance, said, ‘ Here’s a man 


ber under which article anything is to be 
found; but you are a living index to my 


|books. Whilst we were living here at the 


hotel, the waiter, with a grin upon his natu- 
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inquires for Mrs. Piozzi.’ ‘Bid him come 
in;’ and, seeing the strange visitant, ‘ Be 
pleased to call my maid.’ Both entered. 
‘What’s all this,’ cried I. ‘Edwards! ’— 
‘Yes, sure! ’—* Why, the poor fellow is half 
dead, I vow, in a smock frock, and dirty!’ 
—‘ Yes, sure!’—‘And hungry, too ! and mind 
what he says, Bessy; he says he walked 
hither from Dymerchion, two hundred and 
twenty-eight miles ; and slept in the streets 
of Bath last night, and walked here to-day ! 
For what! inthenameof Heaven! Ask him.’ 
‘He is stone deaf. He came to see you, he 
says.’ ‘See me! why heis blind, high grave: 
blind at least, and one eye quite extin- 
guished.’ ‘I must get him some meat,’ says 
Bessy; so she did; and set what we call a 
Benjamin’s mess before him, which a dapper 
post-boy snatched away, and left my coun- 
tryman a living study for Liston, a statue 
of dirt and despair, reversing Neddy Bray’s 
distress, who ate up other people’s food, and 
this fool lost his own. On close inquiry, the 
poor witless wanderer had gone to Brynbella 
upon Midsummer-day, it seems, to claim 
£2, which as a superannuated laborer he 
tells me I used to pay himannually. Salus- 
bury drove him hon the door. ‘Ah, Sir 
John, your good aunt, God bless her ! would 
not have served me so. Where is the lady 
that was Mistress of this house ?’—with a 
Welsh howl that naturally enough provoked 
the present Master. ‘ Why, she is at Bath; 
go look for her, you dog!’ And the 
wretched creature took him literally. So I) 
had to ship him off for Cardiffe, which | 
though the wrong end of our Principality, | 
was better for him to be lost in than England, 

and I hope he got safe home somehow. "Tis | 
of such mortals that these mobs are formed, 
and no wiser, as it appears by their stupidity 

in facing disciplined troops with no other 

arms than one pistol and a few brickbats. 

Has the heat wholly exhaled the common 

instinctive sense of danger from their heads ? 

I like not, however, the threatening placards 

set up at London. God keep the metropo- 

lis quiet, and these county meetings will 

soon be extinguished. The dear newspapers 

came to my hand while I was writing. Oh, 

thank you, thank you for it a thousand times ! 

And which of the Conrads known to historic 
truth is dramatized, I wonder! The elder 
was proclaimed King of the Romans about 
the year 1220 or 30; but would absolutely 
be Emperor in spite of the Pope; to annoy 
whose Italian dominions he drove into the 
Peninsula, and committed famous cruelties 
at Naples, Capua, etc., after having behaved 
beautifully the early part of his life; and so 
they compared him to Nero. He was poy- 
soned by his brother Manfred, but left a 








son whom the Neapolitans called Conradino 


—the little Conrad; who had a great soul, 
however; set an army on foot at sixteen 
years of age, in order to recover some of his 
father’s conquests, possessed by Charles of 
Anjou, who defeated him and his martial 
cousin, Frederick, at Lago Fucino—and as 
they crossed a river to escape, caught both 
the fugitives; and hapless Conrad lost his 
short life on a scaffold at Naples, when only 
eighteen years old. He was a youth of quite 
consummate beauty ; which was the reason 
our King William the Third used to laugh 
when German friends and flatterers com- 
pared them ; because, otherwise, the paral- 
lel ran happily enough; the same ardor in 
battle, the same hostility to Popes; and all 
at so unripe an age too! But, as Dr. John- 
son said to Mr. Thrale, ‘O sir, stop my mis- 
tress! if once she begins naming her favor- 
ite heroes round, we are undone! I hate 
historic talk, and when Charles Fox said 
something to me once about Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, I withdrew my attention, and 
thought about Tom Thumb.’ Poor dear 
Doctor Collier loved it no better. ‘My 
sweet child,’ he used to say, ‘leave thy his- 
torians to moulder on the shelf; I have no 
hooks in my brains to hang their stories on.’ 
And yet their adoring pupil distracts her 
latest found friend with it in the year 1819 
—and all out of her own head, as the chil- 
dren say; for ne’er a book have I. Send 
me the tragedy if ’tis good for anything, 
and you can do it without inconvenience. 
Once again, I wonder much who wrote it! 
Who acted it last night you have told me; 
and it was very kindly done ; and I am now 
more easy about your health, and more care- 
ful of my own—that I may the longer enjoy 
the comfort of being considered as dear Mr. 
Conway’s admiring and faithful friend, 
“HL. P.” 


Such letters as the above show vigor of 
the intellectual faculties at the age of four- 
score, with a singular capacity for receiving 
enjoyment, not only from passing occur- 
rences, but reminiscences of the past. A 
happy and fortunate old lady, certes, was 
Mrs. Piozzi, and not the least in finding a 
ready listener to her stories of bygone ages 
and of her contemporaries; a listener to 
whom she felt that she was doing gooa while 
she rattled on in her amusing vein. Of her 
kind anxiety for her suffering friend’s health 
she tells Mr. Conway, “ you will feel some- 
thing of it yourself forty years hence for a 
favorite son or daughter.” In another let- 
ter from Weston, in August, after repeating 
somebody’s jokes about the painters, she re- 
tails a few of a past generation :— 
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- “ When our Artist’s Exhibition first be- 
gan, in 1758 or thereabouts, he (2 Mr. Thorn- 
ton) set up a sign-painter’s collection to be 
stared at. A great pair of thick legs, and 
written under ‘The Irish arms,’ was one 
joke. ‘Fresh eggs every day—new laid by 
me—Mary Simpson,’ was another. A man 
struggling through the world as the Brah- 
mins in India, I remember among others ; 
and when the wit and the waggery was ap- 
lauded, ‘ Why, sir,’ says some one, ‘ Mr. 
Therein could make—aye, I dare say he 
could make, threescore jeux-de-mots in a 
minute.’ ‘Indeed,’ replies my father, ‘ they 
must be puns at second-hand, then, I fancy.’ 
Well, we have forgotten the comet, and you 
forgot to buy a sixteenth and to let us go 
shares in the lottery, though I do assure you 
£2,000 apiece ve a oh, but it was only 
£1,000 apiece! and so we disdained it ; we will 
wait for better luck another year, in January, 
for example, the time of our nativity! But 
gold’s poor, India’s insolvent. We must seek 
true treasure where you are sure to find it. 
“¢Qook in your soul’s bright mirror, there it 
shines, 
A Being so descended, formed, endowed, 
Sky-born, sky-guided, sky-returning man, 
Erect, immortal, rational, divine !’ 
. - - Did T ever tell you how, when we were 
all choosing flowers — we women —at old 
Streatham Park,—how Montague drew the 
rose, of course ; Sophia Sheffield the carna- 
nation ; and a broad, staring sunflower was 
my lot. I pouted. ‘ Nay,’ exclaimed John- 
son, ‘does my mistress scorn Apollo’s em- 
blem ’—Clytra — so famous for fidelity in 
affection that even the appearance of neg- 
lect could never shake it. I was glad when 
a little, insignificant lady drew the daisy, 
and put a change on the conversation. Flow- 
ers, however, remind me of bees, and bees of 
honey: I hope you eat honey for breakfast, 
*tis so detersive in its nature, so truly amical 
to the constitution. We make a liquor of 
it in Wales, called mead by English people, 
metheglin by the natives. ‘It doth, never- 
theless, make such a humming in the mead,’ 
says some old writer, ‘if you drink too much 
on’t; belike not forgetting the house in 
which it was born’ —the hive, I suppose. 
. » « Tuesday night— and may God bless 
and preserve my excellent, my all-accom- 
plished friend, even from himself and his 
own apprehensions. Come now, be well 
persuaded as J am, of your advance towards 
recovery, and be careful while in this state 
of irritability not to let any cares come near 
you; least of all thoughts of my displeasure 
about your not writing. Write when you 
can and how you can. 
to do you good in some way, any way. May 
it but be in my power! .. . That,— 


| 
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“¢ Pyrrhus will ne’er approve his own injustice, 
Or frame excuses when his heart condemns him,’ 


—was a favorite sentiment of Dr. Johnson’s ; 
and noble ’tis, and worthy the son of Achil- 
les; worthy Sam Johnson and Augustus 
Conway! But it is not Ambrose Phillips 
has the merit. Ihave read it in Racine, and 
shrewdly suspect ’tis in the old French play, 
but I must trust to memory. I think ’tis a 
great wonder that you ventured on Jane 
Shore in these democratic days, ‘ when like 
a matron butchered by her sons,’ etc. But 
I read in your newspaper of a large pike 
eaten by tadpoles. So, perhaps, Britannia 
is to be devoured by —— and Co.” 


A few days later she calls his attention to 
the wonder of 


“a woman of my years endeavoring to di- 
vert dismal thoughts by turning an ode in 
Horace. Yet sure, when all criminal levity 
is kept at an immeasurable distance, there 
can be no great harm,—can there ?—in read- 
ing old Latin poets in the house, or in swim- 
ming away from Bessy in the Dipper, when 
once flung upon these majestic waves, when- 
ever the prudent firm of Messrs. Rhubarb, 
Aloes, and Laudanum detained me but too 
long! All is well over now, however, and 
by my own prescriptions merely; for I do 
know more concerning Materia Medica than 
an apothecary’s boy. Johnson said he could 
teach me anything but law; and dear Mr. 
Conway would press for the reversion of his 
honored mistress.” 
“ Monday, 13th September, 1819, 
“ Weston-Super-Mare. 

“‘ My dearest friend,—I am going on the 
sea—a party of pleasure; and lest the ves- 
sel should upset and I should be lost, I leave 
your money—£50—and your watch—a gold 
repeater—safe in the box; which if Bessy 
fails to deliver by any accident, dear Mr. 
Conway must claim from the executors of 
his truly-attached 

“ Hester Lyncw Pozzi.” 


About the last week in October of this 
year Mrs. Piozzi was again in her old quar- 
ters at Bath, whence she writes cheerily to 
the friend who is still suffering from an in- 
jured leg, “hurt in the mad scene of Con- 
rad,” the cold and fever that followed the 
accident having “‘ made a deposite, bringing 
on temporary lameness.” Astley Cooper is 
Mr. Conway’s physician. Mrs. Piozzi is 
met at Bath by shocking reports of the am- 
putation of the leg in London; but she 


My whole desire is | knows the truth, and writes to console and 


amuse—mentioning “ the wonder and sorrow 
of society” for “the strange swiftness of 
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Col. Rogers’ death, together with his fam- 
ily’s frightful danger of extirpation in the 
loss of both son and daughter.” 

The aristocratic lady is very severe, in one 
of her letters, on Conway’s commercial ad- 
mirers at Birmingham :— 


“ They would have paid their pelf to see 
Conway, but not a penny to serve him; and 
for his illness caused by serving them, what 
cared they? Swift’s projector, who en- 
deavored to extract sunbeams from cucum- 
bers, was not more hopelessly employed 
than one who tries to soften hearts in the 
evening which have been all the morning 
pressed against a compting-house desk.” 


Speaking of her “attempting a little spot 
of work,” she adds :— 


Silly ! at my age to hope for approba- 
tion! but ‘even in our ashes live their 
wonted fires ;’—and Lizard, the well-known 
war-horse who carried Duke William over 
the plains of Culloden, and is immortalized 
in Johnson’s letters, would do his exercise 
between the pillars every day when thirty 
years old, and apparently enjoyed the praises 
of his master, Mr. Carter. We had an at- 
tempt at a meeting yesterday, but all proved 
abortive ; so we make an address. ‘Lord, 


sir!’ said I to Archdeacon Thomas— why, 


England will be divided soon, like the He- 
brew alphabet—into radicals and serviles !’ 
Oh, how that joke was applauded !” 


Poor Conway’s illness and melancholy kept 
his lady friends at Bath and Clifton in dis- 
tress about him for months; but in Janu- 
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ary he was sufficiently recovered to come and 
answer for himself. Mrs. Piozzi, however, 
will not think him careful enough of his 
health. She writes :— 


“Do not be wholly thinking of your Char- 
lotte [the young lady at Bath who was the 
object of his affections], but condescend 
to care a little for Mrs. Pennington and for 
me, and for owr Conway. Here is a gentler 
thaw than I could have hoped for, and I 
trust no trace of the little cough remains, 
The tuneful nine, as I call the string of asses 
who come braying to our doors in a morning, 
will keep all right about the region of the 
lungs ; for the heart we shall know more on 
Tuesday; but keep a warm corner, come 
what will, for your od 


It was about this time that the rupture 
took place between Conway and his lady- 
love—probably his betrothed, as Mrs. Piozzi 
afterwards speaks of her seeming “ quite 
happy in her emancipation,”—which was so 
severe a blow to him, and perhaps darkened 
his future life. It may be gathered from 
these Letters that he was cast off on account 





of some whim about inequality of birth, 
though his “ monitress ” says his was “ su- 
perior to hers on both sides.” The young 
man’s only consolation was found in the 
sympathy of his adopted mother, to whom 
he seems to have spoken and written fully 
and freely-at all times; while she, of course, 
espoused his cause as that of a son. “As 
if you were indeed my child,” is frequently 
her affectionate expression. 





THERE is a quiet panic in the city about Bank | 


of England notes. The great security of the 
Bank against fraud has hitherto been its paper, 
which was nearly inimitable. A great quantity 
of this paper has been stolen, engraved with 
notes of various denominations, and put into 
circulation, principally, it is suspected, on the 
Continent. So admirably is the forgery exe- 
cuted that the clerks only detected it after the 
notes had been cashed, and the Bank parlour is 
at its wits’ end for new checks. It is a question 
whether the Bank is not legally liable, and at 
all events refusal to pay would shake the confi- 
dence of a public who have always regarded 
their notes as rather more useful than gold. 
The occurrence will be a serious inconvenience 
to travellers, as foreign »bankers are very easily 
alarmed.—Spectator, 23 August. 


IMPROVEMENT IN LicutTHovses. — Sir Jos. 
Senhouse has suggested, in the Naval Chronicle 
for November, 1808, two material improvements 
in Light Houses. First, that every reflecting 
light should have a different color, by which it 
would be immediately identified, as soon as seen. 
Secondly, that, fifty, sixty, or one hundred feet 
below the great light, there should be four or 
five others of a smaller size, to be seen a few 
leagues off at sea. When these were not per- 
ceivable, the seaman would know he was far 
from land. When any one of them was in 
view, he need only take the angle of altitude 
between it and the greater one, and in a table, 
calculated beforehand, he would find his dis- 
tance from the lighthouse by a very easy 
and expeditious method, sufficiently exact for 
| his purpose. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Monrus slipped by; the trees in Burton 
Crescent had long been all bare; the sum- 
mer cries of itinerant vegetable dealers and 
flower sellers had vanished out of the quiet 
street. The three sisters almost missed them, 


sitting in that one dull parlor from morning | 


till night, in the intense solitude of people 
who, having neither heart nor money to 
spend in gayeties, live forlorn in London 
lodgings, and knowing nobody, have nobody 
to visit, nobody to visit them. 

Except Mr. Ascott, who still called, and 
occasionally stayed to tea. The hospitalities, 
however, were all on their side. The first 
entertainment—to which Selina insisted upon 
going, and Johanna thought Hilary and As- 
cott had better go too—was splendid enough, 
but they were the only ladies present; and 
though Mr. Ascott did the honors with great 
magnificence, putting Miss Selina at the 
head of his table, where she looked exceed- 
ingly well, still the sisters agreed it was better 
that all further invitations to Russell Square 
should be declined. Miss Selina herself said 
it would be more dignified and decorous. 

Other visitors they had none. Ascott 
never offered to bring any of his friends ; 
and gradually they saw very little of him. 
He was frequently out, especially at meal 
times, so that his aunts gave up the struggle 
to make the humble dinners better and more 
to his liking, and would even have hesitated 
to take the money which he was understood 
to pay for his board, had _ he ever offered it, 
—which he did not. Yet still, whenever he 
did happen to remain with them a day, or 
an evening, he was good and affectionate, 
and always entertained them with descrip- 
tions of all he would do as soon as he got 
into practice. 

Meantime they kept house as economically 
as possible upon the little ready money they 
had, hoping that more would come in—that 
Hilary would get pupils. 

But Hilary never did. To anybody who 
knows London this will not be surprising. 
The wonder was in the Misses Leaf being so 
simple as to imagine that a young country 
lady, settling herself in lodgings in an ob- 
scure metropolitan street, without friends or 
introduction, could ever expect such a thing. 
Nothing but her own daring, and the irre- 
pressible well-spring of hope that was in her 
healthy youth, could have sustained her in 
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what, ten years after, would have appeared 
to her, as it certainly was, downright insan- 
ity. But Heaven takes care of the mad— 
the righteously and unselfishly mad, and 
Heaven took care of poor Hilary. 

The hundred labors she went through— 
weariness of body and travail of soul; the 
risks she ran ; the pitfalls she escaped—what 
need to record here? Many have recorded 
the like, many more have known them, and 
acknowledged that when such histories are 
reproduced in books imagination is nothing 
compared with reality. Hilary never looked 
back upon that time herself without a shud- 
dering wonder how she could have dared all 
and gone through all! Possibly she never 
could, but for the sweet old face, growing 
older yet sweeter every day, which smiled 
upon her the minute she opened the door of 
that dull parlor, and made even No. 15 look 
like home. 

When she told, sometimes gayly, some- 
times with burning bursting tears, the tale 
of her day’s efforts and day’s failures, it was 
always comfort to feel Johanna’s hand on 
her hair, Johanna’s voice whispering over: 
her, Never mind, my child, all will come 
right in time. All happens for good.” 

And the face, withered and worn, yet calm 
as a summer sea, full of the “ peace which 
passeth all understanding,” was a living com- 
ment on the truth of these words. 

Another comfort Hilary had—Elizabeth. 
During her long days of absence, wandering 
from one end of London to the other, after 
advertisements that she had answered, or 
governess institutions that she had applied 
to, the domestic affairs fell almost entirely 
into the hands of Elizabeth. It was she who 
bought in, and kept a jealous eye, not un- 
needed, over provisions; she who cooked 
and waited, and sometimes even put a help- 
ing hand, coarse, but willing, into the family 
sewing and mending. This had now become 
so vital a necessity that it was fortunate Miss 
Leaf had no other occupation, and Miss Selina 
no other entertainment, than stitch, stitch, 
stich, at the ever-beginning, never-ending 
wardrobe wants which assail decent poverty 
everywhere, especially in London. 

“Clothes seem to wear out frightfully fast,” 
said Hilary one day, as she was putting on 
her oldest gown, to suit a damp, foggy day, 
when the streets were slippery with the mud 
of settled rain. 
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“T saw such beautiful merino dresses in a 
shop in Southampton Row,” insinuated 
Elizabeth; but her mistress shook her 
head. 

“No, no; my old black silk will do cap- 
itally, and I can easily put on two shawls. 
Nobody knows me; and people may wear 
what they like in London. Don’t look so 
grave, Elizabeth. What does it signify if I 
can but keep myself warm? Now run 
away.” 

Elizabeth obeyed, but shortly re-appeared, 
with a bundle—a large old-fashioned thick 
shawl. 

“Mother gave it me—her mistress gave 
it her; but we’ve never worn it, and never 
shall. If only you didn’t mind putting it on, 
just this once—this terrible soaking day ? ” 

The scarlet face, the entreating tones— 
there was no resisting them. One natural 
pang Hilary felt—that in her sharp poverty 
she had fallen so low as to be indebted to 
her servant, and then she too blushed, less 
for shame at accepting the kindness than for 
her own pride that could not at once receive 
it as such. 

“ Thank you, Elizabeth,” she said, gravely 
and gently, and let herself be wrapped in the 
thick shawl. Its gorgeous reds and yellows 
would, she knew, make her noticeable, even 
though “people might wear anything in 
London.” Still, she put it on with a good 
grace; and all through her peregrinations 
that day, it warmed, not only her shoulders, 
but her heart. 

Coming home, she paused wistfully: be- 
fore a glittering shoe-shop—her poor little 
feet were so soaked and cold. Could she 
possibly afford a new pair of boots? It 
was not a matter of vanity—she had passed 
that. She did not care now how ugly and 
shabby looked the “wee feet” that had 
once been praised; but she felt it might be 
a matter of health and prudence. Suppose 
she caught cold — fell ill —died : — died, 
leaving Johanna to struggle alone,—died 
before Robert Lyon came home. Both 
thoughts struck sharp. She was too young 
still, or had not suffered enough, calmly to 
think of death and dying. 

“Tt will do no harm to inquire the price. 
I might stop it out in omnibuses.” 

For this was the way every new article of 
dress had to be procured — “ stopping it 
out ” of something else. 
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After trying several pairs,—with a fierce, 
bitter blush at a small hole which the day’s 
walking had worn in her well-darned stock- 
ings, and which she was sure the shopman 
saw, as well as an old lady who sat oppo- 
site,—Hilary bought the stoutest and plain- 
est of boots. The bill overstepped her 
purse by sixpence, which she promised on 
delivery, and paid the rest. She had got 
into a nervous horror of letting any ac- 
count stand over for a single day. 

Look tenderly, reader, on this picture of 
struggles so small, of sufferings so uninter- 
esting and mean. I paint it not because it 
is original, but because it is so awfully 
true. Thousands of women, well born, well 
reared, know it to be true—burnt into 
them by the cruel conflict of their youth; 
happy they if it ended in their youth, while 
mind and body had still enough vitality and 
elasticity to endure! I paint it, because it 
accounts for the accusation sometimes made 
—especially by men—that women are natu- 
rally “stingy.” Possibly so: but in many 
instances, may it not have been this petty 
struggle with petty wants, this pitiful cal- 
culating of penny against penny, how best 
to save here and spend there, which nar- 
rows a woman’s nature in spite .of herself? 
It sometimes takes years of comparative 
ease and freedom from pecuniary cares to 
counteract the grinding, lowering effects of 
a youth of poverty. 

And I paint this picture, too, literally, 
and not on its picturesque side—if indeed 
poverty has a picturesque side—in order to 
show another side which it really has, — 
high, heroic, made up of dauntless endur- 
ance, self-sacrifice, and self-control. Also 
to indicate the blessing which narrow cir- 
cumstances alone bestow, the habit of look- 
ing more to the realities than to the shows 
of things, and of finding pleasure in enjoy- 
ments, mental rather than sensuous, inward 
rather than external. When people can 
truly recognize this, they cease either to be 
afraid or ashamed of poverty. 

Hilary was not ashamed—not even now, 
when hers smote sharper and harder than it 
had ever done at Stowbury. She felt it a 
sore thing enough ; but it never humiliated 
nor angered her. Either she was too proud 
or not proud enough; but her low estate 
always to her seemed too simply external a 


| thing to affect her relations with the world 
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voufside. She never thought of being an- 
noyed with the shopkeeper, who, though he 
trusted her with the sixpence, carefully took 
down her name and address: still less of 
suspecting the old lady opposite, who sat 
and listened to the transaction—apparently 
.a well-to-do customer, clad in a rich black 
silk, and handsome sable furs—of looking 
down upon her, and despising her. She 
herself never despised anybody, except for 
wickedness. 

So she waited contentedly, neither think- 
ing of herself, nor of what others thought 
of her; but with her mind quietly occupied 
by the two thoughts, which in any brief 
space of rest always recurred, calming down 
all annoyances, and raising her above the 
level of petty pains—Johanna and Robert 
Lyon. Under the influence of these her 
tired face grew composed, and there was a 
wishful, far-away, fond look in her eyes, 
which made it not wonderful that the said 
old lady—apparently an acute old soul in 
her way—should watch her, as we do occa- 
sionally watch strangers in whom we have 
become suddenly interested. 

There is no accounting for these interests 
or for the events to whieh they give rise. 
Sometimes they are pooh-poohed as “ ro- 
mantic,” “ unnatural,” “like a bit in a 
novel; ” and yet they are facts continually 
occurring, especially to people of quick in- 
tuition, observation, and sympathy. Nay, 
even the most ordinary people have known 
or heard of such, resulting in mysterious, 
life-long loves, firm friendships, strange yet 
often wonderfully happy marriages, sudden 
revolutions of fortune and destiny: things 
utterly unaccountable for, except by the be- 
lief in that inscrutable Providence which 

“Shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.” 

When Hilary left the shop, she was star- 
tled by a voice at her elbow. 

‘I beg your pardon, but if your way lies 
up Southampton Row, would you object to 
give an old woman a share of that capital 
umbrella of yours ? ” 

“With pleasure,” Hilary answered, 
though the oddness of the request amused 
her. And it was granted really with pleas- 
ure; for the old lady spoke with those “ ac- 
cents of the mountain tongue” which this 
foolish Hilary never recognized.without a 
thrill at the heart. 

THIRD SERIES. 
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‘Maybe you think an old woman ought 
to take a cab, and not be intruding upon 
strangers; but I am hale and hearty, and 
being only a street’s length from my own 
door, I dislike to waste unnecessary shil- 
lings.” 

“Certainly,” acquiesced Hilary, with a 
half-sigh: shillings were only too precious 
to her. 

‘I saw you in the boot-shop, and you 
seemed the sort of young lady who would 
do a kindness to an old body; soI said to 
myself, ‘T’ll ask her.’ ” 

“Tam glad you did.” Poor girl! she 
felt unconsciously pleased at finding hérself 
still able to show a kindness to any- 
body. 

They walked on and on—it was certainly 
a long street’s length—to the stranger’s 
door, and it took Hilary a good way round 
from hers; but she said nothing of this, 
concluding, of course, that her companion 
was unaware of where she lived—in which 
she was mistaken. They stopped at last 


before a respectable house near Brunswick 


Square, bearing a brass plate, with the 
words “ Miss Balquidder.” 

“That is my name, and very much obliged 
to you, my dear. Howitrains! Ye’re just 
droukit.” 

Hilary smiled, and shook her damp shawl. 
“Tshall take no harm. I am used to go out 
in all weathers.” 

“Are you a governess?” The question 
was so direct and kindly, that it hardly 
seemed an impertinence., 

“Yes; but I have no pupils, and fear I 
shall never get any.” 

“Why not ?” 

** T suppose, because I know nobody here. 
It seems so very hard to get teaching in 
London. But I beg your pardon.” 

“T beg yours,” said Miss Balquidder— 
not without a certain dignity—“ for asking 
questions of a stranger. But I was once 
a stranger here myself, and had a ‘sair 


‘fecht,’ as we say in Scotland, before I could 


earn even my daily bread. Though I wasn’t 
a governess, still I know pretty well what 
the sort of life is, and if I had daughters 
who must work for their bread, the one 
thing I would urge upon them should be, 
‘Never become a governess.’ ” 

“Indeed! For what reason?” 








“T’ll not tell you now, my dear, standing 
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_with all your wet clothes on; but as I said, 
if you will do me the favor to call——” 

“Thank you,” said Hilary, not suffi- 
ciently initiated in London caution to dread 
making a new acquaintance. Besides, she 
liked the rough-hewn, good-natured face, 
and the Scotch accent was sweet to her ear. 

Yet when she reached home she was half 
shy of telling her sisters the engagement 
she had made. Selina was extremely 
shocked; and considered it quite necessary 
that the London Directory, the nearest cler- 
gyman—or perhaps Mr. Ascott, who, living 
in the parish, must know—should be con- 
sulted as to Miss Balquidder’s respecta- 
bility. 

‘She has much more reason to question 
ours,” recollected Hilary, with some amuse- 
ment, “for I never told her my name or 
address. She does not know a single thing 
about me.” 

Which fact, arguing the matter energeti- 
cally two days after, the young lady might 
not have been so sure of, could she have 
penetrated the ceiling overhead. In truth, 
Miss Balquidder, a prudent person, who 
never did things by halves, and, like most 
truly generous people, was cautious even in 
her extremest fits of generosity, at that very 
moment was sitting in Mrs. Jones’ first- 
floor, deliberately discovering every single 
thing possible to be learned about the Leaf 
family. 

Nevertheless, owing to Selina’s indignant 
pertinacity, Hilary’s own hesitation, and a 
dim hope of a pupil which rose up, and 
faded like the rest, the possible acquaint- | 
ance lay dormant for two or three weeks: | 
till, alas! the fabulous wolf actually came to 
the door, and the sisters, after paying their 
week’s rent, looked aghast at one another, | 
not knowing where in the wide world the 
next week’s rent was to come from. 

“Thank God we don’t owe anything! 
not a penny,” gasped Hilary. 

“No; there is comfort in that,” said Jo- 
hanna. And the expression of her folded 
hands and upward face was not despairing, 
even though that of the poor widow, when 
her barrel of meal was gone, and her cruse 
of oil spent, could hardly have been sadder. | 

“T am sure we have wasted nothing, and | 
cheated nobody—surely God will help us.” 

“I know he will, my child.” 

And the two sisters, elder and younger, 
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kissed one another, cried a little, and qhen 
sat down to consider what was to be done. 

Ascott must be told how hard things were 
with them. Hitherto they had not troubled 
him much with their affairs: indeed, he was 
so little at home. And after some private 
consultation, both Johanna and Hilary de- 
cided that it was wisest to let the lad come 
and go as he liked; not attempting—as he 
once indignantly expressed it—‘to tie him 
to their apron-strings.” For instinctively 
these maiden ladies felt that with men, and, 
above all, young men, the only way to bind 
the wandering heart was to leave it free, 
except by trying their utmost to make home 
always a pleasant home. 

It was touching to see their efforts when 
Ascott came in of evenings, to enliven, for 
his sake, the dull parlor at No. 15: how 
Johanna put away her mending, and Selina 
ceased to grumble, and Hilary began her 
lively chat, that never failed to brighten and 
amuse the household. Her nephew even 
sometimes acknowledged that wherever he 
went, he met noboby so “clever ” as Aunt 
Hilary. 

So, presuming upon her influence with 
him, on this night, after the rest were gone 
to bed, she—being always the boldest to do 
any unpleasant thing—said to him,— 

“ Ascott, how are your business affairs 
progressing? When do you think you will 
be able to get into practice ?” 

“Oh, presently. There’s no hurry.” 

“T am not so sure of that. Do you 
know, my dear boy,”—and she opened her 
purse which contained a few shillings, —“ this 
is all the money we have in the world! ” 

“ Nonsense,” said Ascott, laughing. “I 
beg your pardon,” he added, seeing it was 
with her no laughing matter, “but I am 
so accustomed to be hard up, that I don’t 
seem to care. It always comes right some- 
how ; at least with me,” 

“ How?” 

“ Oh, I don’t exactly know; but it does. 
Don’t fret, Aunt Hilary. I'll lend you a 
pound or two.” 

She drew back. These poor, proud, fond 
women, who, if their boy, instead of a fine 
gentleman, had been a helpless invalid, 
would have tended him, worked for him, 
nay, begged for nim—cheerfully, oh, how 
cheerfully ! wanting nothing in the whole 
world but his love—they could not ask him 
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for his money. Even now, offered thus, 
Hilary felt as if to take it would be intoler- 
able. 

Still, the thing must be done. / 

“‘T wish, Ascott,”—and she nerved her- 
self to say what somebody ought to say to 
him,—* I wish you would not lend, but pay 
us the pound a week you said you could 
so easily spare.” 

“To be sure I will; what a thoughtless 
fellow I have been; but—but—I fancied 
you would have asked me if you wanted it. 
Never mind, you'll get it all in a lump. 
Let me see; how much will it come to? 
You are the best head going for arithmetic, 
Aunt Hilary. Do reckon it all up.” 

She did so; and the sum-total made As- 
cott open his eyes wide. 

“Upon my soul! I had no idea it was so 
much. I’m very sorry, but I seem fairly 
cleaned out this quarter—only a few sover- 
eigns left to kept the mill going. But you 
shall have them, or half of them, and I’ll 
owe you the rest. Here!” 

He emptied on the table, without count- 
ing, four or five pounds. Hilary took two, 
asking him gravely, “If he was sure he 
could spare so much? She did not wish to 
inconvenience him.” 

“Oh, not at all; and I wouldn’t mind if 
it did; you have been good aunts to me.” 

He kissed her with a sudden fit of com- 
punction, and bade her good-night, looking 
as if he did not care to be “ bothered” any 
more. 

Hilary retired, more sad, more hopeless 
about him than if he had slammed the door 
in her face, or scolded her like a trooper. 
Had he met her seriousness in the same 
spirit, even though it had been a sullen or 
angry spirit—and little as she said, he must 
have felt—she wished him to feel—that his 
aunts were displeased with him ; but that 
utterly unimpressible light-heartedness of 
his—there was no doing anything with it. 
There was, so to speak, “no catching hold” 
of Ascott. He meant no harm. She re- 
peated over and over again that the lad 
meant no harm. He had no evil ways; 
was always pleasant, good-natured, and af- 
fectionate, in his own careless fashion; but 
was-no more to be relied on than a straw 
that every wind blows hither and thither ; 
or, to use a common simile, a butterfly that 
never sees anything farther than the near- 
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est flower. His was, in short, the pleasure- 
loving temperament, not positively sinful 
or sensual, but still holding pleasure as the 
greatest and only good: regarding what 
deeper natures call “ duty,” and find there- 
in their stronghold and consolation, as a 
mere bugbear, or a sentimental theory, or 
an impossible folly. 

Poor lad! and he had the world to fight 
with ; how would it use him? Even if no 
heavy sorrows for himself or others smote 
him, his handsome face would have to grow 
old, his strong frame to meet sickness— 
death. How would he doit? That is the 
thought which always recurs. What is the 
end of such men as these? Alas! the an- 
swer would come from hospital wards, alms- 
houses, and workhouses, debtors’ prisons, 
and lunatic asylums. 

To apprehensions like this—except the 
last, happily it was as yet too far off—Hil- 


‘ary had been slowly and sadly arriving 


about Ascott for weeks past; and her con- 
versation with him to-night seemed to make 
them darken down upon her with added 
gloom. As she went up-stairs, she set her 
lips together hard. 

“IT see there is nobody to do anything, 
except me. But I must not tell Johanna.” 

She lay long awake, planning every con- 
ceivable scheme for saving or earning 
money ; till at length, her wits sharpened 
by the desperation of the circumstances, 
there flashed upon her an idea that came 
out of a talk she had had with Elizabeth 
that morning. True, it was a perfectly new 
and untried chance—and a mere chance; 
still it was right to overlook nothing. She 
would not have ventured to tell Selina of it 
for the world, and even to Johanna, she only 
said—finding her as wakeful as herself— 
said it in a careless manner, as if it had 
relation to nothing, and she expected noth- 
ing from it,— 

“T think, as I have nothing else to do, I 
will go and see Miss Balquidder to-morrow 
morning.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Miss BALQUIDDER’s house was a hand- 
some one, handsomely furnished, and a neat 
little maid-servant showed Hilary at once 
into the dining-parlor, where the mistress 
sat before the business-like writing-table, 
covered with letters, papers, etc., all ars 
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ranged with that careful order in disorder, 
which indicates even in the smallest things 
the possession of an accurate, methodical 
mind, than which there are few greater pos- 
sessions, either to its owner or to the world 
at large. 

Miss Balquidder was not a personable 
woman; she had never. been so, even in 
youth: and age had told its tale upon those 
large, strong features—‘‘ thoroughly Scotch 
features” they would have been called by 
those who think all Scotchwomen are nec- 
essarily big, raw-boned, and ugly, and have 
never seen that wonderfully noble beauty, 
not prettiness, but actual beauty, in its 
highest physical as well as spiritual develop- 
ment, which is not seldom found across the 
Tweed. 

But while there was nothing lovely, there 
was nothing unpleasant or uncomely in 
Miss Balquidder. Her large figure, in its 
plain black silk dress, her neat.white cap, 
from under which peeped the little round 
curls of flaxen hair, neither gray nor snowy, 
but real “ lint-white locks” still; and her 
good-humored, motherly look — motherly 
rather than old-maidish — gave an impres- 
sion which may be best described by the 
word “comfortable.” She was a “ comfort- 
able” woman. She had that quality, too 
rare, alas! in all people, and rarest in women 
going solitary down the hill of life, of being 
able, out of the deep content of her own 
nature, to make other people the same. 

Hilary was cheered in spite of herself; it 
always conveys hope to the young when in 
sore trouble, if they see the old looking 
happy. 

“ Welcome, my dear; I was afraid you 
had forgotten your promise.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Hilary, responding heart- 
ily to the hearty clasp of a hand, large as a 
man’s, but soft as a woman’s. 

“ Why did you not come sooner ?” 

More than one possible excuse flashed 
through Hilary’s mind, but she was too 
honest to give it. She gave none at all. 
Nor did she like to leave the impression 
that this was merely a visit, when she knew 
she had only come from secondary and 
personal motives. 

“May I tell you why I came to-day? 
Because I want advice and help, and I think 
you can give it, from something I heard 
about you yesterday.” 
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“Indeed! From whom?” 

“In rather a roundabout way, from Mrs, 
Jones who told our maid-servant.” 

“ The same girl I met on the staircase at 
your house? I beg your pardon, but I 
know where you live, Miss Leaf; your 
landlady happens to be an acquaintance of 
mine.” 

“So she said; and she told our Eliza- 
beth that you were a rich and benevolent 
woman, who took a great interest in help- 
ing other women—not in money,”—blush- 
ing scarlet at the idea,—* I don’t mean that, 
but in procuring them work. I want work, 
oh, so terribly! If you only knew.” ; 

“Sit down, my dear;” for Hilary was . 
trembling much, her voice breaking, and 
her eyes filling, in spite of all her self-com- 
mand. 

Miss Balquidder — who seemed accus- 
tomed to wait upon herself — went out of 
the room, and returned with cake and 
glasses; then she took the wine from the 
sideboard, poured some out for herself and 
Hilary, and began to talk. 

“Tt is nearly my luncheon-time, and I am 
a great friend to regular eating and drink- 
ing. I never let anything interfere with 
my own meals, or other folks’ either, if I 
can help it. Iwould as soon expect that 
fire to keep itself up without coals, as my 
mind to go on working, if I don’t look after 
my body. You understand? You seem to 
have good health, Miss Leaf. I hope you 
are a prudent girl, and take care of it?” 

“T think I do,” and Hilary smiled. ‘At 
any rate, my sister does for me, and also 
Elizabeth.” 

“Ah, I liked the look of that girl. If 
families did but know that the most useful 
patent of respectability they can carry about 
with them is their maid-servant That is 
how I always judge my new acquaintances.” 

“There’s reason in it too,” said Hilary, 
amused and drawn out of herself by the 
frank manner and the cordial voice,—I use 
the adjective advisedly : none the less sweet 
because its good terse English had a decided 
Scotch accent, with here and there a Scotch 
word. Also there was about Miss Balquid- 
der a certain dry humor essentially Scotch, 
—neither Irish “ wit” nor English “ fun,” 
but Scotch humor ; a little ponderous, per- 
haps, yet sparkling; like the sparkles from 
a large lump of coal, red-warm at the heart, 
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and capable of warming a whole household. 
As many a time it had warmed the little 
household at Stowbury,—for Robert Lyon 
had it in perfection. Like a waft as from 
old times, it made Hilary at once feel at 
home with Miss Balquidder. 

Equally, Miss Balquidder might have 
seen something in this girl’s patient, heroic, 
forlorn youth, which reminded her of her 
own. Unreasoning as these sudden attrac- 
tions appear, there is often a hidden some- 
thing beneath, which in reality makes them 
both natural and probable, as was the case 
here. In half an hour these two women 
were sitting talking like old friends; and 
Hilary had explained her present position, 
needs, and desires. All ended in the one ery 
—familiar to how many thousands more of 
helpless young women !—* I want work ! ” 

Miss Balquidder listened thoughtfully. 
Not that it was a new story—alas, she heard 
it every day! but there was something new 
in the telling of it: such extreme directness 
and simplicity, such utter want of either 
false pride or false shame. No asking of 
favors, and yet no shrinking from well- 
meant kindness: the poor woman speaking 
freely to the rich one, recognizing the com- 
mon womanhood of both, and never suppos- 
ing for an instant that mere money or posi- 
tion could make any difference between 
them. 

The story ended, both turned, as was the 
character of both, to the practical applica- 
tion of it—what it was exactly that Hilary 
needed, and what Miss Balquidder could 
supply. 

The latter said, after a turn or two up and 
down the room, with her hands behind her 
—the only masculine trick she had,— 

“‘ My dear, before going further, I ought 
to tell you one thing—I am not a lady.” 

Hilary looked at her in no little bewilder- 
ment. 

“That is,” explained Miss Balquidder, 
laughing, “not an educated gentlewoman 
like you. I made my money myself—in 
trade. I kept an outfitter’s shop.” 

“You must have kept it uncommonly 
well,” was the involuntary reply, which, in 
its extreme honesty and naiveté, was perhaps 
the best thing that Hilary could have said. 

“‘ Well, perhaps I did,” and Miss Balquid- 
der laughed her hearty laugh, betraying one 
of her few weaknesses—a consciousness of 
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her own capabilities as a woman of business, 
and a pleasure at her own deserved success. 

‘“‘ Therefore, you see, I cannot help you 
as a governess. Perhaps I would not if I 
could, for, so far as I see, a good clearance 
of one-half the governesses into honest 
trades would be for their own benefit, and 
greatly to the benefit of the other half. 
But that’s not my affair. I only meddle 
with things I understand. Miss Leaf, 
would you be ashamed of keeping a 
shop?” 

It is no reflection upon Hilary to confess 
that this point-blank question startled her. 
Her bringing-up had been strictly among 
the professional class ; and in the provinces 
sharper than even in London is drawn the 
line between the richest tradesman who 
“keeps a shop,” and the poorest lawyer, 
doctor, or clergyman, who ever starved in 
decent gentility. It had been often a strug- 
gle for Hilary Leaf’s girlish pride to have to 
teach A B C to little boys and girls whose 
parents stood behind counters; but as she 
grew older she grew wiser, and intercourse 
with Robert Lyon had taught her much. 
She never forgot one day, when Selina asked 
him something about his grandfather or 
great-grandfather, and he answered quickly, 
smiling, “‘ Well, I suppose I had one, but I 
really never heard.” Nevertheless, it takes 
long to conquer entirely the class prejudices 
of years, nay more, of generations. In 
spite of her will Hilary felt herself wince, 
and the color rush all over her face, at Miss 
Balquidder’s question. 

‘Take time to answer, and speak out, 
my dear. Don’t be afraid. You'll not of- 
fend me.” 

The kindly cheerful tone made Hilary re- 
cover her balance immediately. 

“‘T never thought of it before ; the possi- 
bility of such a thing did not occur to me; 
but I hope I should not be ashamed of any 
honest work for which I was competent. 
Only—to serve in a shop—to wait upon 
strangers ;—I am so horribly shy of stran- 
gers.” And again the sensitive color rushed 
in a perfect tide over cheeks and forehead. 

Miss Balquidder looked half amused, half 
compassionately at her. 

“No, my dear, you would not make a 
good shop-woman, at least there are many 
better fitted for it than you; and it is my 
maxim that people should trv to find out 
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and to do, only that which they are best 
fitted for. If they did, we might not have 
so many cases of proud despair and ambi- 
tious failure- in the world. It looks very 
grand and interesting sometimes to try and 
do what you can’t do, and then tear your 
hair, and think the world has ill-used you— 
very grand, but very silly: when all the 
while, perhaps, there is something else you 
can do, and do thoroughly well; and the 
world will be exceedingly obliged to you 
for doing it—and not doing the other thing. 
As doubtless the world was to me, when, 
instead of being a mediocre musician, as I 
once wished to be—it’s true, my dear—I 
‘ took to keeping one of the best ladies’ out- 
fitting warehouses in London.” 

While she talked, her companion had 
quite recovered herself, and Miss Balquid- 
der then went on to explain, what I will tell 
more briefly, if less graphically, than did 
the good Scotchwoman; who, like all who 
have had a hard struggle in their youth, 
liked a little to dilate upon it in easy old 
age. 

Hard as it was, however, it had ended 
early, for, at fifty, she found herself a 
woman of independent property, without 
kith or kin, still active, energetic, and capa- 
ble of enjoying life. She applied her mind 
to find out what she could best do with her- 
self and her money. 

“I might have bought a landed estate to 
be inherited by—nobody ; or a house in Bel- 
gravia, and an opera-box, to be shared by— 
nobody. We all have our pet luxuries ; none 
of these were exactly mine.” 

“No,” assented Hilary, somewhat ab- 
stractedly. She was thinking, if she could 
make a fortune, and—and give it away! 
if, by any means, any honorable, upright 
heart could be made to understand that it 
did not signify, in reality, which side the 
money came from ; that it sometimes showed 
deeper, ay, the very deepest attachment, 
when a proud, poor man had self-respect 
and courage enough to tell a woman plainly, 
“T love you, and I wild marry you; I am 
not such a coward as to be-afraid of your 
gold.” 

But, oh! what a ridiculous dream! and 
she sat there, the penniless Hilary Leaf, lis- 
tening to Miss Balquidder, the rich lady, 
whose life seemed so easy. For the mo- 
ment, perhaps, her own appeared hard. 
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But she had hope, and she was young. She 
knew nothing of the years and years that 
had had to be lived through before those 
kind eyes looked as clear and cloudless as 
now; before the voice gained the sweet 
evenness of tone which she liked to listen 
to, and felt that it made her quiet and 
good,” almost like Johanna’s. 

«You see, my dear,” said Miss Balquid- 
der, “when one has no duties, one must 
just make them ; when we have nobody to 
care for us, we must take to caring for 
everybody. Isuppose,”—here a slight pause 
indicated that this life, like all women’s 
lives, had had its tale, now long, long told, 
—‘ I suppose I was not meant to be a wife; 
but I am quite certain I was meant to be a 
mother. And”—with her peculiar, bright 
humorous look—* you’d be astonished, Miss 
Leaf, if you knew what lots of ‘ children’ I 
have in all parts of the world,” 

Miss Balquidder then went on to explain, 
that finding, from -her own experience, how 
great was the number, and how sore the trial, 
of young women who now-a-days are obliged 
to work,—obliged to forget that there is such 
a thing as the blessed privilege of being 
worked for,—rhe had set herself, in her small 
way, to try and help them. Her pet project 
was to induce educated women to quit the 
genteel starvation of governess-ship for some 
good trade, thereby bringing higher intelli- 
gence into a class which needed, not the ele- 
vation of the work itself, which was compar- 
atively easy and refined, but of the workers. 
She had, therefore, invested sum after sum 
of her capital in setting up various small 
shops in the environs of London, in her own 
former line, and others—stationers, lace- 
shops, etc.—trades which could be well car- 
ried on by women. Into the management 
of which she put as many young girls as she 
could find really fitted for it, or willing to 
learn, paying them regular salaries, large or 
small, according to their deserts. 

‘‘ Fair work, fair pay; not one penny more 
or less; I never do it; it would not be hon- 
est. I overlook each business myself, and 
it is carried on in my name. Sometimes it 
brings me in a little profit ; sometimes not. 
Of course,” she added, smiling, “I would 
rather have profits than losses; still, I bal- 
ance one against the other, and it leaves me 
generally a small interest for my money— 
two or three per cent., which is all I care 
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about. Thus, you see, I and my young peo- 
ple make a fair bargain on both sides: it’s 
no charity. I don’t believe in charity.” 

“ No,” said Hilary, feeling her spirit rise. 
She was yet young enough, yet enough un- 
worn by the fight to feel the deliciousness 
of work—honest work for honest pay. “I 
think I could do it,” she added. ‘TI think, 
with a little practice, I really could keep a 
shop.” 

‘“ At all events, perhaps you could do what 
I find more difficult to get done, and well 
done, for it requires a far higher class of 
women than generally apply—you could keep 
the accounts of a shop; you should be the 
head, and it would be easy to find the hands. 
Let me see; there is a young lady, she has 
managed my stationer’s business at Kensing- 
ton these two years, and now she is going to 
be married. Are you good at figures? do 
you understand book-keeping ? ” 

And suddenly changing into the woman 
of business, and one who was evidently quite 
accustomed both to arrange and command, 
Miss Balquidder put Hilary through a sort 
of extempore arithmetical catechism, from 
which she came off with flying colors. 

“T only wish there were more like you. 
I wish there were more young ladies brought 
up like——” 

“Like boys!” said Hilary, laughing, “ for 
I always used to say that was my case.” 

“No, I never desire to see young women 
made into men.” And Miss Balquidder 
seemed a little scandalized. ‘But I do wish 
girls were taught fewer accomplishments, 
and more reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
were made as accurate, orderly, and able to 
help themselves, as boys are. But to busi- 
ness. Will you take the management of my 
stationer’s shop ?” 

Hilary’s breath came hard and fast. Much 
as she had longed for work, to get this sort 
of work,—to keep a stationer’s shop! What 
would her sisters say ? what would he say; 
But she dared not think of that just now. 

“How much should I be able to earn do 
you think ?” 

Miss Balquidder considered a moment, 
and then said rather shortly,—for it was 
not exactly acting on her own principles; 
she knew the pay was above the work,—* I 
will give you a hundred a year.” 

A hundred a year! actually certain, and 
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over and above any other income. 
seemed a fortune to poor Hilary. 

“ Will you give me a day or two to think 
about it, and consult my sisters ?” 

She spoke quietly, but Miss Balquidder 
could see how agitated she was; how she 
evidently struggled with many feelings that 
would be best struggled with alone. The 
good old lady rose. 

‘Take your dwn time, my dear; I will 
keep the situation open for you for one week 
from this date. And now I must send you 
away, for I have a great deal to do.” 

They parted quite like friends; and Hil- 
ary went out, walking quickly, feeling neither 
the wind nor the rain. Yet when she reached 
No. 15, she could not bring herself to enter, 
but took another turn or two round the 
Crescent, trying to be quite sure of her own 
mind before she opened the matter to her 
sisters. And there was one little battle to 
be fought which the sisters did not know. 

It was perhaps foolish, seeing she did not 
belong to him in any open way, and he had 
no external right over her life or her actions, 
that she should go back and back to the 
question, “‘ What would Robert Lyon say ? ” 

He knew she earned her daily bread; 
sometimes this had seemed to vex and an- 
noy him, but it must be done; and when a 
thing was inevitable, it was not Mr. Lyon’s 
way to say much about it. But being a gov- 
erness was an accredited and customary mode 
of a young lady’s earning her livelihood. 
This was different. If he should think it 
too public, too unfeminine: he had such a 
horror of a woman’s being anything but a 
woman, as strong and brave as she could, 
but in a womanly way; doing anything, 
however painful, that she was obliged to do, 
but never out of choice or bravado, or the 
excitement of stepping out of her own sphere 
into man’s. Would Robert Lyon think less 
of her, Hilary,’ because she had to learn to 
take care of herself, to protect herself, and 
to act in so many ways for herself, contrary 
to the natural and right order of things? 
That old order—God forbid it should ever 
change ! — which ordained that the women 
should be “ keepers at home ; ” happy rulers 
of that happy little world, which seemed as 


far off as the next world from this poor 
Hilary. 
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“What if he should look down upon me? 
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What if he should return, and find me dif- 
ferent from what he expected?” And bit- 
ter tears burned in her eyes, as she walked 
rapidly and passionately along the deserted 
street. Then a revulsion came. 

“No; love is worth nothing that is not 
worth everything, and to be trusted through 
everything. If he could forget me—could 
love any one better than me—me myself, no 
matter what I was, ugly ér pretty, old or 
young, rich or poor,—I would not care for 
his love. It would not be worth my having ; 
I'd let it go. Robert, though it broke my 
heart, I’d let you go.” 

Her eyes flashed; her poor little hand 
clenched itself under her shawl; and then, 


as a half reproach, she heard in fancy the 
steady, loving voice —which could have 
calmed her wildest paroxysm of passion and 
pain—** You must trust me, Hilary.” 

Yes, he was a man to be trusted. No 
doubt, very nwch like other men, and by no 
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means such a hero to the world at large as 
this fond girl made him out to be; but Rob- 
ert Lyon had, with all people, and under all 
circumstances, the character of reliableness. 
He had also,—you might read it in his face, 
—a quality equally rare, faithfulness. Not 
merely sincerity, but faithfulness ; the power 
of conceiving one clear purpose or one strong 
love—in unity is strength ;—and of not only 
keeping true to it at the time, but of hold- 
ing fast to it with a single-minded persist- 
ency that never even takes in the idea of 
voluntary change, as long as persistency is 
right or possible. 

*¢ Robert, Robert,” sobbed this forlorn 
girl, as if slowly waking up to a sense of her 
forlornness, and of the almost universal 
fickleness, not actual falseness, but fickle- 
ness, which prevails in the world and among 
mankind, “ O Robert, be faithful! faithful 


to yourself—faithful to me!” 





Epwarp Gipson WAKEFIELD.—The news- 
papers announce the exit from the stage of life 
of a really great man—Mr. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. ‘This gentleman made himself no- 
torions, when very young and inexperienced, 
by eloping with a rich young heiress from a 
boarding-school in the vicinity of Liverpool, 
who was a ward in Chancery—the late Miss 
Turner. For this offence he was prosecuted, 
and committed to the then King’s Bench. This 
act of folly appears to have had pretty much the 
same effect on his character as the incarceration 
in the fortress of Ham, in the days of Louis 
Phillippe, had on the present emperor of the 
Frencli—it developed his mental powers, and he 
returned to society a wiser and a better man. 
He devoted himself from that time forward to 
his country, devised that system of colonial de- 
velopment and colonial self-government which 
have done so much to raise the honor and glory 
of England in various parts of the world, and 
impressed the leading statesmen of the age with 
the truth and wisdom of his system. Under 
his guidance the waste lands in the colonies 
were sold at a comparatively small sum, and 
the proceeds were applied to the purposes of 
immigration. Mr. Wakefield, when the rebel- 
lion in Canada in 1837-8 broke out, accompa- 
nied the late Lord Durham to North America 
as private secretary, and he and the lamented 
Charles Buller, framed, with the consent of 
Lord Durham, that constitution for British 
North America which is in force to this day, 
and which has worked such admirable results 
both for the mother country and the colonists. 





Subsequently, he proceeded to Australia, and 
may be said to have been the founder of New 
Zealand. In the course of his labors to raise 
the colonial glory of England to the highest 
pitch of prosperity, he gave several books to the 
world—books which are still read and admired 
for the largeness of their views and the truth 
of their political economy. One of his princi- 
pal coadjutors in these efforts to improve and 
expand the colonial dependencies of Great Bri- 
tain was the late Mr. Rintoul of the Spectator, 
and had he been living to record the demise of 
his old friend, a biographical sketch of Wake- 
field and his labors would have been written 
worthy of being transmitted to another gener- 
ation. As it is, the great services which Wake- 
field rendered to his country are nearly forgot- 
ten, except by those who participated in his 
labors, and knew the great results which his 
genius and his industry have achieved.—North 
American. 


Mr. Teprig£, a famous scene painter in 
London, is going to Egypt to paint a panorama 
of the late route of the Prince of Wales for the 
Haymarket theatre. 


Tue works on the Isthmus of Suez are urged 
on energetically. ‘There are upwards of twenty- 
five thousand men at present employed in cut- 
ting the canal. 
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From The Spectator. 
HEATHENDOM.* 


SECOND NOTICE.t 

Mr. DoLiinGeER is a German and a Ro- 
man Catholic, but English clergymen will 
suffer greatly, if they allow either his nation- 
ality or his religion to prevent them from 
studying his pages. His work is a perfect 
storehouse for all curates compelled to 
preach missionary sermons. They have the 
greatest wish to denounce the follies and 
vices of idolaters, but their knowledge is not 
always equal to their zeal, and young men 
whose conceptions of the ancient world are 
drawn from the few books of Livy and the 
one or two easier dialogues of Plato through 
which they were forced to wade, as their 
path to a degree, can hardly do more than 
indulge in somewhat vague declamations 
about the weakness of the unenlightened in- 
tellect or the immorality and vices of the 
heathen world. M. Dollinger supplies ex- 
actly the knowledge which such preachers 
require. His book is, as it were, a catalogue 
of all the sins and shortcomings that can be 
laid to the charge of heathendom. The un- 


certain results of ancient speculation, the 


gross vices which disgraced Greece and 
Rome, are all recorded by him with that 
sort of minute detail with which the writer 
of Murray’s Handbooks notes down the dif- 
ferent curiosities which will repay the trav- 
eller’s inspection, or with which the gover- 
nor of a prison fills up the reports of a gaol 
delivery. Nor is any statement made with- 
out respectable authority, for M. Dillinger’s 
pages teem with references, and we can 
easily believe that for every assertion he 
ventures he can cite chapter and verse from 
some ancient author, To all of that numer- 
ous class whose principal object in studying 
ancient history is to “ vindicate the ways of. 
Providence,” or, in other words to show 
how much better it is to be born in an age 
which listens to the moralizing of A. K. H. B. 
than to have been one of the Athenians who 
could learn wisdom from Plato, the conclu- 
sions arrived at by this German antiquarian 
will give most complete satisfaction, whilst 
his erudition, his industry, and above all his 
dulness, will appear a satisfactory guarantee 

* The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the 
Temple of Christ. From the German of J. J. I. 
Dillinger. By the Rev. N. Darnell, M.A. 2 vols. 


Longman. Nene 
¢ The first article is in Living Age, No. 957. 
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for the truth of his opinions. Readers, on 
the other hand, who refuse to think that the 
whole object of studying history is to stimu- 
late the self-complacency of modern times, 
or to draw rhetorical lessons, for the good 
of little men of to-day, from the errors of 
the sages and patriots of bygone centuries, 
will rise from the study of M. Dillinger’s 
book with a sentiment of dissatisfaction. If 
the picture he dfaws be true to nature, the 
whole existence of the heathen world be- 
comes an insoluble enigma. The society he 
paints has no belief, no virtue, no hope, and 
it is as difficult to conceive that Socrates 
could have taught, or Cicero have lived, in 
such a world, as to imagine that purity or 
justice could find their home amidst the citi- 
zens of Sodom or Gomorrah. Since his 
facts are many of them indisputable and 
perplexed, students have to ask themselves 
again and again what it is which makes an 
account of heathendom, in which so much is 
true, convey a general impression of the an- 
cient world which the feelings of every edu- 
cated man tell him to be false. We believe 
that M. Dollinger’s descriptions fail in truth, 
because he lacks both imagination and judg- 
ment. Much is said of the errors engen- 
dered by a vivid fancy; but they sink to 
nothing compared with the mistakes attrib- 
utable to dulness. The least power of real- 
izing to himself that Greeks and Romans, 
pagans though they were, had the same flesh 
and blood, and were influenced by the same 
sentiments as ourselves, would have warned 
even a professor that human society could 
not have held together under a condition of 
such utter corruption as he believes to have 
prevailed in every country of antiquity, and 
a slight capacity for weighing the force of 
evidence would have prevented an author of 
M. Dollinger’s learning from placing entire 
confidence in the assertions of Christian 
apologists or of Alexandrian philosophers. 

o class are less to be trusted. Christians 
were not by education or position enabled to 
judge fairly the religious systems against 
which they themselves had revolted; and 
the later Greek writers were probably less 
able to understand the times and the posi- 
tion of their ancestors than are the modern 
speculators trained in historical investiga- 
tion, and used to test evidence with a care 
unknown to the scholars of Alexandria or 
the rhetoricians of the Roman empire. 
Nevertheless, M. Dollinger’s main errors 
consist not so much in painting the dark 
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side of heathen life too black, for many of 
the worst aspects of paganism cannot be 
drawn in colors too dark for the truth, as in 
at once neglecting the better features of the 
ancient world, and exaggerating the amount 
of moral and intellectual progress which has 
been made by Christian nations. 

These defects are nowhere more manifest 
than in his summary of the results attained 
by heathen speculation and in his estimate 
of pagan morality. ‘As the product of the 
human mind,” he writes, “left to its own 
resources, philosophy had travelled through 
and exhausted every conceivable system at 
an astonishing outlay of acuteness and spec- 
ulative power, and still there was no appear- 
ance of a site upon which to found, or a 
creative spirit and fertile imagination with 
which to construct, the new edifice.” All 
this is true. What M. Dollinger forgets is 
that this melancholy truth applies in a de- 
gree to all times and all ages. Christianity 
has done much for the world, but no honest 
man can assert that it has solved all the in- 
tellectual problems at which inquirers have 
labored from the days of Thales to those of 
Kant and Hagel. On the most difficult, and 
yet the most important of questions, doubt 
stillremains. There were Sensationalists and 
Utilitarians, Nominalists and Realists in the 
days of Plato, and the same philosophic 

arties exist in the time of Mill and Whewell. 

Nor if the whole truth is to be spoken, 
can it be alleged that if the enigmas of spec- 
ulative philosophy have not received an an- 
swer, the questions which concern men most 
nearly have been entirely set at rest. If the 
ancients wavered in their belief that the 
soul was immortal, or with Catullus exclaim, 
“Let us live and love; when the short day 
is past and gone, the sleep of eternal night 
awaits us both,” there are men in the nine- 
teenth century whose convictions as to a 
future life are, perhaps, not stronger than 
Cicero’s, whilst the sentiments of the Latin 


oet find an echo in every line of Moore. | 


What was “one guess among many” has, 
indeed, become the established creed of 
Christendom; but it must be remembered 
that heathen scepticism dared avow itself, 
whilst the force exerted in modern times by 
law and opinion makes heterodoxy or doubt 
hide its own existence. 


When he paints the immorality of heath- | 
endom, M. Dollinger can say so much with | 


truth that he might, one would have thought, 
have avoided exaggeration. The degrada- 
tion of women, the gradual decline of popu- 
lation throughout the whole world, the gen- 
eral aversion to marriage which all the 
power of imperial legislation could not 
check, are facts established beyond dispute, 
and which sufficiently tell their own tale. 


HEATHENDOM. 


Even here our author overdoes his own case, 
strong as it is. To put forward the condi- 
tion of Rome under the empire or of Greece 
in her decline, as. representing the ordinary 
moral state of the ancient world, is like in- 
ferring the moral condition of France from 
the state of Paris under the rule of the em- 
peror, or seeking for a picture of English 
life and manners in the court of Charles the 
Second or of the prince regent. Even when 
Juvenal wrote, there as certainly existed 
honest men and pure women, as there were 
found patriots and faithful wives when Pope 
was publishing his “ Satires.” Moreover, 
the facilities given for divorce by later Roman 
legislation are by no means the undoubted 
sign of moral decline for which they are usu- 
ally taken. They have some connection, at 
least, with the best feature of Roman life— 
that increasing tendency towards legal equal- 
ity which, from the earliest days of the re- 
public down to the end of the Roman state, 
influenced all the jurisprudence of Rome. 
A future historian who supposes that, be- 
cause divorces were facilitated under the 
reign of Queen Victoria, English society 
was less moral in 1860 than in 1815, will be 
able to support his opinion by reference to 
the Statute Book, but will, nevertheless, fall 
into a stupendous historical error. Neither 
will any comparison between the morality 
of the heathen world and of modern Europe 
be really fair which does not take into ac- 
count the reticence and hypocrisy which 
mark modern civilization. The Greeks who 
gathered round Socrates doubtless did many 
acts which now would excite the moral in- 
dignation of convicts, but they, also, spoke 
with a freedom unknown even to English 
libertines. Whatever they did not scruple 
to do they had no hesitation in describing, 
whilst modern sinners have fully learnt the 
lesson impressed on Tom Jones by his tutor, 
that “there are many things that are fit to 





be done but are not fit to be spoken about.” 
Heathendom when fairly looked at, does not 
\indeed correspond with the conceptions 
formed of it by those dreamers, so much 
more numerous in the last century than at 
present, who attributed all the evils of life 
to priesteraft and kingcraft, and could not 
believe that tyranny could exist where there 
was no king, or immorality where there was 
no religion. But neither was it a Pande- 
monium. In spite of Greek cunning and 
vice, Greece still produced the noblest of 
statesmen and the wisest of philosophers, 
whilst even amidst the degradation of the 
Roman empire, the Roman love of law and 
justice survived, so that Roman lawyers 
could rear a system of legal equity and jus- 
tice, on which modern jurists look with al- 


most hopeless admiration. 
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From The London Review. 
CANNIBALISM. 

IN the primitive world there was once an 
objectionable custom, that members of a 
community should minister to one another’s 
necessities in their deaths as well as in their 
lives. A pious affection consecrated the 
mortal remains of the loved and lost to a use 
which was at all events simple. Travellers 
tell us that there are parts of the world still 
in which the tradition is preserved. It is 
well known that indirectly, and after a pas- 
sage though soil, air, and plants, the mate- 
rial elements of each race of mankind pass 
into the substance of those that follow ; when 
we eat a sheep, we eat an animal that has 
browsed the grass, that has fed on the juices 
of the ground, that has imbibed the rain of 
heaven; and grass, ground, and rain, are 
all in part composed of what once was living 
men. Some nations are in the habit—to 
speak delicately—of abbreviating this proc- 
ess. They merely help Nature. Good, plain 
practical people among them see no advan- 
tage in cumbrous funerals and costly sepul- 
chres ; it does a man no good to put him un- 
der ground. Grace before meat is as good a 
burial service as any other, and if people 
object to serving their generation in the way 
that their fathers have done before them, 
the sooner such nonsense is got rid of the 
better. It is all very well for strangers who 
come in ships to practise a wasteful and ridic- 
ulous system of interment; the “Tom 
Browns” of the Fiji Islands are probably 
men who wont stand foreigneering and new- 
fangled ideas when they interfere with good 
old honest habits. A man has proved all 
that man need be here below, if he has turned 
out in the course of his earthly career at once 
brave, subtle, faithful, and—wholesome. 

It need hardly be said that public opinion 
in Europe has pronounced very decidedly 
against the practice. No person of the 
slightest pretensions to respectability would 
venture publicly upon it. The upper classes 
never think of such a thing. Even among 
the humbler orders it is quite unusual; and 
well-informed persons declare that it is not 
common in the west of Ireland. This being 
the case, why is it that we are so unanimous ? 
There have been philosophers, chiefly French- 
men, who have declared that the moral creed 
of the savage is far superior to that of the 
European; and the untutored Indian was 
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once held up as a model of virtue till people 
began to be quite ashamed of wearing shoes 
and stockings. Let us suppose ourselves 
endeavoring to explain to an intelligent an- 
thropophagist from the tropics why we do not 
think it right to eat people,—we do not mean 
to eat immoderately, or to be too fond of it, 
or to kill people for food without sufficient 
cause, but simply to do as others in the 
Pacific Ocean'do. It cannot be said that it 
is not agreeable to nature; for the facts 
prove that with some races it is quite so; 
and, moreover, a great part of the creed of 
Christendom consists in acting contrary to 
simple natural impulses. Nor is it fair to 
urge that it might lead to the prevalence of 
of unlawful homicide; for the abuse of a 
thing is not its use, and it might be ar- 
gued, in the same way, that the eating of 
sheep’s flesh leads to illicit sheep-stealing. 
Nor again is it, as so many people believe, 
a custom pernicious to health. We do not 
wish to enter too minutely into particulars, 
but looking at the question generally it must 
be admitted that the higher we ascend in the 
scale of organic nature, the more strengthen- 
ing is the food which the animal yields. 
Fish is poor nourishment—fit for Fridays; 
chicken is a little more invigorating—nice 
eating, in fact, for invalids; rabbits and 
hares have their advantages ; but a strong 
man wants beef. What are we to say to the 
intelligent foreigner, who wants to know 
why we do not advance one step higher P 
We cannot tell him that it is wicked and im- 
pious ; we cannot show him any precept in 
the Bible forbidding us directly to utilize the 
defunct. We may not, it is true, marry our 
grandmothers ; but it nowhere says that we 
may not eat our grandfathers. Besides, he 
might reply that he came from the tribe 
where the belief was all the other way, and 
where his countrymen merited Paradise “ by 
revenge, and eating many enemies.” One 
loophole of escape appears in the physiolog- 
ical part of the question ; for it is usually 
found that carnivorous animals are not good 
food, and man is semi-carnivorous. But, on 
the other hand, dogs will thrive on the flesh 
of other dogs, and rabbits on that of rab- 
bits; and the famous Kilkenny cats only 
obeyed a wholesome instinct in eating one 
another up. So that we shall do well inthe 
discussion to fall back upon general remarks 
upon the dignity of the species, and the in- 
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sult offered by such a custom to the collec-| nent; and at Matiamvo, the strange terri- 
tive status of humanity; which remarks the tory further south, where the kings are said 
intelligent foreigner, being unable to under- to succeed by the constitutional murder of 
stand, will probably not be in a position to their predecessors, the coronation ceremony 
confute. |is described by a late Portuguese traveller 

It is perhaps time, however, to consider as containing customs extremely anthro- 
one theory which has been proposed of late pophagic. The real and original “ Cannibal 
years upon the subject of cannibalism, which Islands” are shrouded in poetic mystery; 
disposes of several of its chief difficulties. but the title should belong to the Fijian 
The theory is, that the custom’does not ex-| group par excellence. Of the nature of their 
ist. It is said that, strong as the evidence meals, the strongest of all the evidence is 
is, it is yet not sufficient to prove the fact ; | that of the present Roman Catholic mission- 
that vast allowance must be made for igno-| aries ; though when they relate a concerted 
rant love of the marvellous, still more for attack made upon them only six years ago 
malicious lying, and some even for capricious by the three thousand Protestant converts, 
blundering. A writer in the Quarterly Re- led on by the Protestant missionaries under 
view, a few years ago, went so far as to sug- the protection of the English ships of war, 
gest that one witness of cannibalism in New we begin to feel that Father Parel’s accounts 
Zealand had been hoaxed by the humorous | of the cooking of the prisoners may possibly 
natives. If travelling Englishmen are to be be a little imaginative. The third cannibal 
the victims of the practical jokes of savage | district is Brazil, where Lieut. Smyth’s guide, 
tribes, there is indeed no end to the geo- | on the banks of the Amazon, as he trudged 
graphical sceptism that may arise. Perhaps it| along, told him that he wished he could 
was only by way of make-believe that Indian shoot those men yonder, as he was sure they 
widows used to enter their husband’s graves ;; would be good. The North American In- 
and when the King of Dahomey executes his | dians are not altogether immaculate,—the 








“ grand custom,” itis only his way of shock- 
ing public sensibilities by a conjuring trick. 
But we are not quite driven to such an hy- 
pothesis. There is no doubt, indeed, that 
the accusation of cannibalism has been fre- 
quently made without a particle of proof; 
heathens, under the empire, used to bring 
the charge against Christians, and Christian 
crusaders as often against Saracens. In- 
deed, some nations have been found with 
whom we appear to lie under the imputation 
ourselves ; in the Gallas language, the name 
of white man is synonymous with man-eater. 
But the proof of the existence of cannibalism 
is as strong as it need be. No Englishman, 
it is true, has ever seen one savage eat an- 
other; but Englishmen have seen savages 
roasting each other for food. There are three 
special districts famous for cannibalism on the 
globe. Central Africa has always enjoyed a 
reputation in this respect beyond other lands, 
and itis from it that the latest cannibal stories 
have come. Whether we are to believe M. 
du Chaillu’s narrative or not, the existence 
of man-eaters in the countries which he de- 
scribes is matter of the oldest history; Mr. 
Petherick, if we are not mistaken, has re- 
ported that he has reached the zone of the 
same custom on the other side of the conti- 





most degraded among them, at all events; 
and even the Iroquois, when they wish to 
make war on another tribe, use what is either 
a very significant expression, or a very queer 
metaphor, and say, “ Let us go and eat that 
nation.” Whatever we may have said slight- 
ingly of the Roman Catholic missionaries, it 
must be acknowledged that it was they, if 
the story be true, who worked the deliver- 
ance of the Caribs from the stigma of canni- 
balism—not, it is true, by the influence of 
religious teaching chiefly. The Caribs, says 
Herrera, were cured of their cannibal appe- 


tites by devouring a Dominican monk. | 


“They fell sick of him,” he simply states, 
“and would no longer eat either priest or 
layman.” 

But, granting that some unsophisticated 
nations do eat one another,—and if Humboldt 
and Prescott were satisfied on the point, why 
should not we be so too ?—it is far from cer- 
tainly known why they do it. Is it from ex- 
cess of love, as some travellers tell us, or 
from excess of hate, as others believe? Do 
they do it for the most part when in want 
of other food, as the Carrier Indians ? or in 
preference to other food, as some of the races 
of Brazil? Is it a mark of utter abasement, 
as is generally thought ? or is it, as one pop- 
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ular author of the day declares, a sign merely 
of a certain stage in political development ? 
It is not the most degraded races of mankind 
that eat human flesh: the Fiji Islanders are 
far above the worst of the Bushmen, for ex- 
ample, in the scale of humanity ; and in fact— 
so says a trustworthy writer—consider them- 
selves rather gentlemanly than otherwise. 
It is true that they kill all their old people; 
but there is no doubt that they treat them 
with great kindness until they are old enough 
to be killed. For ourselves we are inclined 
to think that the motives to cannibalism are 
twofold. Some tribes adopt it from misery 
and starvation ; others, and those the greater 
number, out of fierceness and the spirit of 
revenge. The Tupi races of Brazil, to take 
an instance, are courageous and enterprising, 
and they eat their prisoners from feelings of 
anger—an anger not so hot, it may be re- 
marked, that they cannot wait to fatten them. 
Near them live another tribe, cowardly and 
stupid folk, who never eat human flesh at 
all; and near these again a third race, the 
Aimotés—miserable beings who cannot swim, 
and hardly know how to live together in 
communities—and these practise cannibal- 
ism for want of other food. The first class 
of motives is, it appears to us, by far the 
most common. The Battas of Sumatra are 
said to eat their malefactors. The Charruas, 
who are not cannibals generally, ate the body 
of theiz et.emy Solis, after death. The Mex- 
icans, at the siege of their capital were hor- 
rified at the idea of eating their own coun- 
trymen, but thought prisoners of war the 
obvious and natural resource for the appe- 
tite. And the New Caledonians, who share 
their partialities at the present day, think 
the conduct of white men, in devouring the 
animals which they have reared and fed, lit- 
tle short of monstrous. 

If we now return to our dis¢ussion with 
the intelligent foreigner, who asks us why 
we think his conduct objectionable, and set 
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our missionaries to discourage it, what light 
have we gained from examining the fact ? We 
can point out to him that no cannibal nations 
have ever arrived at very high social culti- 
vation, or made any great progress in sci- 
ence or art; and we can urge the wickedness 
of giving way to those feelings of anger, 
which, in some cases, have so marked a de- 
velopment. Beyond this we really do not 
know how far we can go; and it will only 
remain to add, that in this, as in so many 
other things, his taste and ours are different. 
We will not quarrel, we will say, about mat- 
ters of mere food. People can have a very 
high respect for each other without eating of 
the same dishes, and esthetic varieties of 
opinion need not prevent perfect mutual es- 
teem. With all due regard for each other’s 
opinion, we yet amicably differ. If an intel- 
ligent friend is mistaken in his view, it is an 
error doubtless of the head, and not of the 
heart. Perhaps he will not think too harshly 
of us for our own preference for mutton. If 
any one, however, should think from our tol- 
erant tone that we are about to adopt our 
friend’s practice, he is very much mistaken. 
We should consider it the worst possible 
taste in any Englishman to doso. Nothing 
could make us more unhappy than to think 
that any of our readers should be led, by 
what is here said, into a custom so extremely 
unusual. If any apology, indeed, is needed 
for the light tone of some of our remarks, it 
must be found in the fact that the vice of 
cannibalism is not at present a common one, © 
or likely soon to be popular. If we do bite 
and devour one another, it is in a purely 
metaphorical sense. Should the vice in 
question even assail the higher strata of so- 
ciety, should good ton cease to repudiate it, 
and fickle fashion adopt it as tke novelty of 
the day, we shall not then spare the voice 
of earnest remonstrance, or the keener lash 
of satire. 





How are we to account for the compleat con- 
quest which the Saxon language effected in 
England? Everywhere else where the North- 
ern nations established themselves in the Roman 
dominions, a mixed speech was produced. The 
proportion of the conquerors to the conquered 
seems insufficient to explain this. Previous 





circumstances, however, had greatly thinned 
the population. The braver part of the British 
population fought manfully, and segregated 
themselves. The colonists no doubt employed 
slaves, and in all likelihood those slaves were 
of Teutonic race, akin to the conquerors.— 
Southey. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE ART OF PARAPHRASING, 

A FEW months back,* we unearthed the 
two hundred and thirty-fifth edition of the 
Spelling-Book of a certain Mr. Butter, which 
we felt sure must have helped in no slight 
measure towards the change going on from 
plain English into the odd tongue which is 
now fast usurping its place. A man whose 
books reach a two hundred and thirty-fifth 
edition must be prepared for imitators. 
Such success as that of Mr, Butter would 
naturally kindle a generous emulation in 
many minds, Many a man may be tempted 
to string together a few hard words on the 
chance of obtaining only the tenth part of 
Mr. Butter’s success. We have no doubt 
that he has many pupils and followers. He 
certainly has a most promising one in a cer- 
tain Rey. John Hunter, A.M., who describes 





himself as formerly Vice-Principal of the 
National Society’s Training College at Bat- 
tersea. Mr. Hunter’s works have not yet 


an invaluable gift to waiters, commercial 
travellers, principals of educational estab- 
lishments, and the literary public in general. 
Till this great want is supplied, we must put 
up with Mr, Hunter’s grammar and exercise 
book, and we must do their author the jus- 
tice to say that, by a careful use of them, a 
man may do a good deal towards unlearning 
his mother tongue. 

Though Mr. Hunter is, as far as we know, 
the first person who has reduced the art of 
“ Paraphrasing ” to a system, he can by no 
means claim the honor of being the first 
Paraphrast. Who has not seen “ Scripture 
Paraphrases,” in which the meaning of the 
sacred writings and the vigorous English 
of their translators are alike improved away ? 
A great master in this way was Bishop Si- 
mon Patrick, who, when the Collects were, 
in 1689, voted “ too short and too dry,” was 
set to make them longer and more ornamen- 
tal. But the art in those days was in its in- 
fancy, and, compared with modern masters, 


reached their two hundred and thirty-fifth | Patrick was a mere bungler. Something, 
edition, but, as one of them went through|in another tongue, was done about the 
three editions between 1858 and 1861, he| same time by the editor of the Delphin 


may congratulate himself on treading in the 
steps of his great original as nearly as he 
can reasonably expect to do. 

Mr. Hunter has, we think, achieved a great 
work. He has successfully reduced the prac- 
tice of the grand style to a system. He has 
given us a great many rules and a great many 
examples to guide us in the task of turning 
good English into bad. One thing only is 
wanted—Mr. Hunter should really give us a 
dictionary. It is quite needful to accomplish 
his object. That objectis, to teach people how 
to exchange the good straightforward words 
which will first come into their heads for the 
more elaborately ornamented and more ambi- 
tiously grandiloquent phraseology of the pen- 
ny-a-liner. But for this end dull wits will 
wantadictionary. A pupilofMr. Hunter will, 
of course, scorn such a poor word as “ be- 
gin ;” but it may be that “ inaugurate ” may 
not at once suggest itself to him—he may be 
driven to put up with so comparatively fee- 
ble a substitute as “ commence.” He may 
wish for some expression less homely than 
“ cock-fight,” but it is not everybody across 
whose mind Mr. Butter’s “ alectoromachy ” 
would flash unbidden. A dictionary of the 
High Polite Style, by Mr, Hunter, would be 

* Living Age No. 940. 


Classics, who, in the “ Interpretatio” of 
each book, paraphrased a vast deal of good 
Latin into bad. But all these attempts, 
though highly creditable in their way, were 
still more desultory. Mr. Hunter is the 
first to teach the art upon system. We 
are probably displaying our own monstrous 
ignorance when we say that, till we got hold 
of Mr. Hunter’s little books, we had no sort 
of idea that “paraphrasing” was an ac- 
knowledged art, taught by adepts like any 
other art. But we gather from Mr. Hun- 
ter’s preface that the art has long been 
taught traditionally. He has now won the 
honor of being the first to set down its prin- 
ciples in a book, but he has long lived in 
fear that some one else would be quick 
enough to snatch his unplucked laurels from 
him. In his own words—words which show 
how well he can teach by example as well as 
by precept—* The utility of that species of 
scholastic exercise called Paraphrasing has 
been for so many years generally recognized 
among teachers, that the author of this little 
work long expected some anticipation of his 
own treatise to issue from the press.” The 
same preface teaches us two or three more 
things about paraphrasing. It is a “ some- 





what difficult subject.” Mr. Hunter has 
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‘not yet seen any other publication pro-| 


fessing to methodize and teach it.” But 
there are persons “ who are desirous of at- 
taining facility in composing, or in teaching 
to compose, a good paraphrase.” To such 
persons Mr, Hunter “has been induced to 
contribute such assistance as his experienc® 
enables him.” Mr. Hunter further, with all 
the authority of a former Vice-Principal of 
the National Society’s Training College at 
Battersea, ‘* would venture to recommend to 
schoolmasters the frequent employment of 
this species of exercise, asa very useful aux- 
iliary to other means of instruction in Eng- 
lish composition, as its tendency is to form 
a taste and promote an aptitude for the 
proper expression of original thought, as 
well as for a due appreciation of the writings 
of others.” 

By this time we begin to understand what 
paraphrasing means. It clearly means that 
the boys and girls of our National Schools 
are, whenever schoolmasters can be found 
silly enough to do so, to be set to translate 
out of the plain English of their Bibles and 
Prayer-Books into the jargon of Mr. Hunter 
and the penny newspapers. We really did 
not know that such an art was anywhere de- 
liberately taught. The opposite process in- 
deed we have sometimes amused ourselves 
by trying. We have both tried ourselves, 
and made others try, to translate bits of 
newspaper language into English, but we 
had no idea whatever that boys and girls 
were deliberately set to translate English 
into newspaper. Let us, however, before we 
put ourselves under Mr. Hunter’s guidance, 
see what we can ourselves do by the light of 
nature. Here is as good a piece of plain 
English as ever was written, though, to be 


’ gure, its matter is too light to be quite the 


thing for National Schools :— 


“If a body kiss a body, 
Need a body tell ?” 
Will not Mr. Hunter give us his first prize 
when we paraphrase this into 
On the supposition that an individual salutes an 
individual, 
Does an individual lie under an obligation to 
make a statement of the fact ? 
On turning over Mr. Hunter’s pages, we 
find that all his precepts strengthen our be- 


lief that our own first attempt is really a, 


firstrate paraphrase. He tells us that “ the 


condensed, vigorous, or antiquated, supply 
the most suitable passages for exercises in 
paraphrasing.” What can be more con- 
densed and vigorous than the passage which 
we chose? and its language is a little anti- 
quated into the bargain. But Mr. Hunter 
tells us that “ frequently the original will be 
found more simply and clearly expressed 
than the paraphrase.” We have not the 
slightest doubt of it, and we think our exam- 
ple shows it wonderfully well; only if the 
original be more simply and clearly expressed 
than the paraphrase, what becomes of Mr. 
Hunter’s own definition of a paraphrase ? 
‘To paraphrase,” according to the first sen- 
tence of his book, “ means to explain some 
passage in a book by changing the author’s 
language, and developing the scope of his 
ideas, so as to exhibit his meaning with 
greater clearness, particularity, and fulness.” 
Now, what “developing the scope of the 
author’s ideas” may mean, we do not know 
the least bit. But is it not rather odd that, 
if the object of paraphrasing be to “ explain 
passages” and to “exhibit the author’s 
meaning with greater clearness,” the result 
of paraphrasing should be that. “ frequently 
the original will be found more simply and 
clearly expressed than the paraphrase?” 
This result is, indeed, only just what we 
should expect; but, if so, ‘the utility of 
this species of scholastic exercise ” is some- 
thing which we should have great difficulty 
in “ recognizing.” 

Again, Mr. Hunter, after telling us to pick 
out as our guides writers whose style is con- 
densed, vigorous, or antiquated, goes on to 
say, with praiseworthy modesty, “it must 
always be remembered that the language of 
a good author generally loses both force and 
beauty by such transformation, and that no 
such attempt should be expected to produce 
something as good as the original.” If so, 
one cannot help asking, why make the at- 
tempt at all? Why turn the original into 
something which confessedly is not so good P 
Why subject the language of a good author 
to a transformation which avowedly takes 
away both its force and beauty? Where, 
in short, is the recognized utility of this 
species of scholastic exercise? By Mr, 
Hunter’s own account, then, paraphrasing 
consists in turning good English into bad. 
We hold, therefore, that our own specimen 
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poets, and those prose writers whose style is 








paraphrase is really perfect. We believe 











































that we have successfully destroyed all the 
force and beauty of the original. We feel 
sure that we have produced something which 
no one will think as good as the original. 
If so, we have, according to Mr. Hunter, 
fully accomplished the objects of a para- 
phrase. The goodness of a paraphrase con- 
sists in its badness, and, on that showing, 
we hold our own to be firstrate. 

But we must, in fairness, let Mr. Hunter 
speak once more to explain the objects of 
his own art, and the powers required of 
those who would excel in it :— 


‘By paraphrasing, as a scholastic exer- 
cise, we mean—an explanatory variation of 
the language of a given portion of discourse, 

rescribed in order to ascertain the degree 
in which the pupil understands the passage, 
to promote in him the habit of general at- 
tention to the meaning and spirit of what he 
reads, to cultivate his power of discerning 
the force and beauty of Fitera composition, 
and to assist in making him skilful and ex- 
pert in the expression of his own thoughts. 

“In this species of exercise, care should 
be taken not to exceed those reasonable 
limits within which a faithful interpretation 
of the sense and significancy of the original 
may be comprehended. The tendency to 
over-expansion and embellishment must be 
duly restrained, the legitimate object and 

roper utility of the exercise being always 
ept in view. 
* * > * > 

“Ability to paraphrase may be said to de- 
pend, particularly, on familiarity with the 
principles of grammatical formation and ar- 
rangement, on appreciation of the signifi- 
cancy of words in themselves and in their 
relations and idiomatic uses, and on the 
power of readily recollecting synonymous 
expressions.” 


We copy these sentences without wholly 
understanding them. Indeed we know that 
we have no right to ask to understand them. 
As far as we can make out any meaning, it 
would seem to mean that boys and girls are 
to be set to ‘“‘ paraphrase,” in order, first, to 
see whether they understand what they read, 
and, secondly, to teach them to write good 
English themselves. To accomplish these 
two ends they are to be taught to paraphrase 
good English into bad—to change every 
Teutonic word into a Latin one. Thus, they 
are given this piece of Cowper’s :— 


** How fleet is a glance of the mind! 


Compared with the speed of its flight, 
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The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light.’? 


This perfectly clear and good English they 
are to “ paraphrase” into the following jar- 
gon :— 

“ How rapid is the transition of thought! In 
comparison with its velocity, the sweep of the 


tempest, and the swift dashing of the rays of 
light, are but sluggish movements.” 


So again :— 


“Can flattery soothe the dull cold ear of 
death ?” 


becomes in Mr. Hunter’s hands — 


“ Can the language of flattery gratify the ear 
which death has sealed in cold insensibility ?” 


When Milton says — 


“© unexpected stroke, worse than of death! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise! thus leave 
Thee, native soil! these happy walks and 

shades, 
Fit haunt of gods! where I had hoped to 
» spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both!” 


Mr. Hunter turns it into— 


“Oh, this unlooked-for calamity, more dis- 
tressful than the doom of death! O Paradise, 
must I as a banished one depart from thee! 
Must I in that manner leave the spot where my 
life began, thus bid adieu to these blissful walks 
and shades, worthy to be frequented by celestial 
beings, and amidst which I had cherished the 
soothing expectation of spending in quietness, 
though mournfully, the allowed remainder of 
that day in which, by Divine decree, we both 
must die.” 


Our notions of good English doubtless 
differ from Mr. Hunter’s, so it may be vain 
to try to prove to him that his process will 
do the exact opposite of “ assisting in mak- 
ing the pupil skilful and expert in the ex- 


pression of his own thoughts.” But we may - 


perhaps dispute a little as to its use in “as- 
certaining the degree in which the pupil un- 
derstands the passage.” Tous it seems that 
to translate what is clear into what is ob- 
scure—to translate what is easy into what is 
hard—can serve no purpose of the kind. If 
the pupil is encouraged in the use of big 
words to which he is not accustomed, and 
which cannot convey their meaning with the 
same distinctness as the words of his own 
daily talk, he has at once a means afforded 
him of cloaking his ignorance under a cloud 
of sounding syllables. The real way of find- 
ing out whether a boy understands what he 
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reads is not to bid him paraphrase it into 
the high-polite style, but to bid him tell the 
story in the plainest words of daily life. A 
child in a National School was asked, 
‘‘What did David do when they told him 
that the child was dead?” ‘Please, sir, he 


A. “He performed his ablutions and im- 
mediately proceeded to partake of refresh- 
ments.” 

Mr. Hunter would most likely think this. 
a sign of great skilfulness and expertness in 
the expression of thought; but would it 


cleaned himself and took to his victuals.” | show the same “habit of general attention 


All honor to a child who had so thoroughly | 


entered into the story that he could at once 
tell it in just the words which he would use 
every day with his playmates. In Mr. 
Hunter’s style the question and answer 
might stand thus :— 


to the meaning and spirit of what he reads,” 
as was shown by the little fellow who had 
so thoroughly called up the doings of David 
before his mind’s eye? We know not to 





what extent Mr. Hunter’s theories and proc- 
esses are adopted by teachers, but if this 


Q. “What course of action did David | sort of thing goes on in the National Schools 
pursue when he received intelligence of the generally, there is indeed something for Mr. 


demise of his infant?” 


, 
/ 


| Lowe and the school inspectors to look to. 





Mr. Haut’s Arctic Expepition.—The 
arrival of this expedition has been announced 
by telegraph. The Newfoundland papers con- 
tain additional particulars informing us that 
Mr. Hall has secured a large quantity of relics 
of Frobisher’s expedition, gathered at various 
points. These are described as follows :— 


“The coal has been overgrown with moss, 
and adark vegetable growth ; the brick looks 
quite as bright as when it was turned out of 
“one talle ship of Her Majesties, named the 
Ayde, of nine score tunnes, or thereabouts,’— 
the vessel in which Frobisher departed on his 
second voyage, after having ‘kissed Her Majes- 
ties hand, and been dismissed with gracious 
countenance and comfortable words.’ The pieces 
of wood are merely oak chips which have been 
well preserved, having been embedded in coal 
dust for nearly three hundred years. The piece 
of iron ballast is much decomposed and rusted. 

“ Mr. Hall found upon one of the islands a 
trench twenty feet deep and one hundred feet 
long, leading to the water, in which a party of 
Frobisher’s men, who had been captured by the 
Esquimaux, and with the assistance of their 
captors, had built a small vessel, intending 
therein to set sail for England. After putting 
to sea, they experienced such severe weather 
that they were obliged to return, all of them 
being frost-bitten. They lived many years 
among the Esquimaux, who treated them very 
kindly, and all of them eventually died there. 
These facts are related by the Esquimaux of 
that region as a matter of tradition. 

“Respecting the two boats’ crews of Frank- 
lin, Mr. Hall learned that a few years since a 
party of Innuits had seen two Codluna—white 
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men’s—boats, and found on one of the Lower 
Savage Islands — which commence near the 
mainland on the north side of Hudson’s Strait 
—what they termed ‘soft stones.’ One of the 
Innuits, who had become possessed of a gun 
and ammunition from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, recognized them as bullets. 

“Sir John Franklin, not knowing how lon 
he might be detained in the Arctic seas, carrie 
out a large quantity of ammunition, and Mr. 
Hall has not a particle of doubt that the crews 
of these two boats, in their endeavor to get 
down through Hudson’s Straits, and on to the 
Labrador, had thrown out these bullets so that 
their progress might not be impeded. 

“Mr. Hall has with him a very interesting 
Esquimaux family, consisting of a father, 
mother, and son, who are excellent specimens 
of their race. This family, excepting the child, 
have been in the civilized world before. The 
were taken across the Atlantic to England, 
some years ago, and presented to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

“Mr. Hall has a number of interesting me- 
morials of the social life of the Innuits, among 
whom he dwelt so long. They consist of little 
articles very neatly cut from bone or ivory 
representing the polar bear, seals, walrus, and 
ducks, etc. These show a great deal of patient 
perseverance with the rude tools with which 
they must have been worked. Mr. Hall says 
life, in these high latitudes, is not so difficult of 
preservation as is generally supposed—the snow 
and ice houses of the Innuits being exceedingly 
tight and comfortable, and their coarse animal 
food rendered exceedingly palatable by the 
sharpness of appetite engendered by the keen 
atmosphere of an extreme northern climate.” 
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From The London Review. 

IMMIGRATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 

At a time when the most numerous and 
the wealthiest section of our industrial pop- 
ulation has been dragged down to penury 
and ruin by the dearth of the raw material 
which feeds its industry, no apology is needed 
for calling attention to any subject which 
has a practical bearing upon the question of 
a cotton supply. The plant, asis now well 
known, can be grown in many regions; and 
at the conference recently held with a view 
to insure a future supply, the representatives 
of various countries, extending almost “ from 
China to Peru,” attended upon the invita- 
tion of the manufacturers, and stated what 
they had and what they had not of the req- 
uisites for cotton-growing. One country 
wants labor, another capital, and a third 
asks only for fair play on the part of its 
government: all, however, want more or 
less of time, and meanwhile there is many 
a gloomy home in Lancashire. But it is 
with the West Indies, and more especially 
with British Guiana, that we have now to 
do. This colony can grow cotton of a qual- 
ity second only, we believe, to the famous 
Sea Island cotton. In the times before the 
emancipation, cotton was its chief export; 
and it might become so again were it not 
for the scarcity of labor. And if it is hoped 
to make the colony hereafter the abundant 
source of excellent cotton, this desirable 
consummation can be achieved only by the 
continuance of that immigration, of which 
‘we now propose to give a brief sketch. 

It has been the good fortune of British 
Guiana to absorb into its thin population, 
during the last fourteen years, a steady in- 
flux of Portuguese immigrants ; who, accord- 
ing to the returns published by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, in the course of last 
session, already numbered more than eleven 
thousand, while only two thousand of them 
were scattered over the rest of the West 
Indies. This immigration, wisely encour- 
aged by the local government, has been of 
incalculable benefit to the colony; and to 
the wine-growing peasants of Maderia, re- 
duced to penury by the yine-disease, the 
land has become once more the El Dorado 
of riches. Steadily they rise from laborers 
to wandering hucksters, from hucksters to 
storckeepers, and perhaps to wealthy mer- 
chants and land-owners. In every village, 
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at every corner of a street and meeting of 
cross-roads, their thriving stores attest the 
national genius for trade. With this toil- 
ing, self-denying, and parsimonious race the 
luxurious and improvident negro finds the 
contest hopeless. The negro consumes 
himself the best that he has in his store, 
and sells the refuse; while the Portuguese 
trader is content to starve himself and his 
family, and hoard his rapid gains in squalid 
discomfort. We doubt, indeed, if there is 
a single store in the whole colony now kept 
by a black man. But the native Creole 
regards the immigrant with a blind and 
ignorant jealousy, which every honest mind 
must deplore; for to this colony immigra- 
tion is the sheet-anchor of wealth and pros- 
perity. Already has immigration raised it 
from a slough of despond to a flourishing 
condition; and immigration alone can de- 
velop its vast resources to their full capabil- 
ities. 

The sea-coast line of British Guiana ex- 
ceeds two hundred miles in length; and 
running southwards from the sea, the col- 
ony has, practically, no limits. “To the 
rear there is,” as a traveller observed, “ an 
eternity of sugar and cotton capability in 
the mud.” The planter “may cultivate 
canes up to the very Andes if he could only 
get Coolies.” The sight of the broad rivers 
rolling down in tranquil majesty their dark 
and turbid waters, where all around is unut- 
terably flat and green, recalls to memory 
the poet’s image of the old Nile,— 


“ Et viridem Agyptum nigra fecundat arena.” 


Over boundless acres of the richest virgin 


soil there broods the awful stillness of a ° 


tropical forest. The silence of the wilder- 
ness reigns unbroken by the foot or voice of 
man, save where the scanty remnant of the 
Carib Indians—the dispossessed and doomed 
inheritors of the soil—still hunt and fish, 
and weave their simple fabrics, till they pass 
away and their place knows them no more. 
At the present time there is no more than & 
thin and much broken line of cultivation 
running along the coast and penetrating & 
little distance up the rivers. A hundred 
miles of coast, now for the most part a waste 
of tropical vegetation, was once a vast and 
blooming cotton-field. There is not an 
estate in the colony which has not a water 
frontage ; and the facilities and economy of 
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water-carriage given by the universal system 
of irrigation, place the Demerara planter in 
a better position than his brethren in moun- 
tainous regions such as Jamaica, where the 
badness of the roads, and the consequent 
difficulty and expense of transporting pro- 
duce to the sea, have been not the least 
among the many causes of ruin to the planters 
of that ill-fated island. The rarely gifted 
colony of British Guiana has but one want 
—the crying want of labor. The virgin soil 
needs only the hand of man to make it teem 
with sugar, and coffee, and cotton, and other 
products that minister to the industry and 
the comfort of civilized man all round the 
globe. But the whole population, including 
all races, is estimated at no more than 
a hundred and fifty thousand; while the 
neighboring colony of Barbadoes, little 
larger than one among the thousand islands 
which stud the broad bosom of the Esse- 
quibo, contains a population of a hundred 
and forty thousand souls. 

The same sore want of labor oppresses 
the beautiful island of Trinidad, and the 
same measures have there been adopted to 
supply the void. The Demerara and Trini- 
dad planters—who are for the most part 
novi homines, and a different class of men 
from that proud, soured, and somewhat sul- 
len aristocrat, the old Jamaica planter— 
have vigorously set their shoulders to the 
wheel; and we may now reasonably hope 
that rapidly growing prosperity will be the 
reward of their sanguine and energetic 
speculation. They have borne the burden 
and the heat of the day. They have with- 
stood the attack of the Anti-Slavery Society 
and all the powers of obstruction, and have 
come victorious out of the fight. The Im- 
perial Parliament and the Colonial Office 
are now satisfied that the immigrant is 
generously treated, and that the whole sys- 
tem, when properly conducted, is “ doubly 
blessed,” promoting the well-being of the 
indentured laborer no less than that of his 
employer. Year by year the stream of im- 
migration flows on from east to west; and 
as it flows, the area of cultivation is gradu- 
ally extending. The Coolie population of 
British Guiana was estimated, in 1860, to 
number about 36,000; and the Chinese in 
the colony were reckoned at 6,000. And, 
according to the report of the agent-general 
for immigration in Trinidad, published in 








the Colonial Blue-book of last session, there 
were 13,500 Coolies in the island, of whom 
more than 8,000 were indentured to estates, 

As regards Demerara and Trinidad, the 
immigration is placed on a similar footing, 
and subject to similar regulations. There 
is variance in details, but the broad features 
and results of their systems are essentially 
the same; and if we briefly describe the 
plan adopted by the colony whose operations 
are conducted on the larger scale, we shall 
give a sketch sufficiently like, for our present 
purpose, of the system pursued by the lesser 
colony. In pursuance of the regulations 
enacted by the Demerara Legislature and 
confirmed by the crown, an agreement is 
made between the Calcutta or Madras Coolie 
and the Emmigration Agent of the Colony 
in India, by which the former binds himself 
to serve on any estate the Governor may 
appoint, for the term of five years from the 
day of his arrival in the colony. The whole 
expense of his introduction is borne, in the 
first instance, by the Colonial Treasury ; 
but two-thirds of this expenditure is repaid 
to the colony, in annual instalments, by the 
planters to whom he may be indentured for 
the first five years of his residence, And 
such is the jealous care of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment for the comfort and health of the 
Coolies on the voyage, that no ship is allowed 
to carry more than one immigrant for every 
three tons burden,—that is to say, double 
the space which is given to the English 
soldier in a troop-ship is demanded for the 
slender Asiatic, whose only want is a mat 
to lie on. Immediately on their arrival in 
the colony, the Coolies are proportionately 
assigned by the governor to such planters 
as have sent in requisitions for them in the 
preceding year; but the separation of hus- 
bands from wives, and of children under 
fifteen from their parents or natural pro- 
tectors, is expressly forbidden. By the 
terms of the indenture, the Coolie agrees to 
serve the planter for three years, receiving 
the same rate of wages as is paid to the un- 
indentured laborer. At the end of the third 
year, he has the option of continuing in the 
service of the planter to whom he was first 
indentured, or of making a new contract 
with another employer; and he has the 
same option at the end of the fourth year; 
or he may bring his indentured service to a 
close by paying twelve dollars for each of 
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the first five years of his residence that 
remained unexpired. At the end of five 
years, or before, by the payment in commu- 
tation of service, he becomes entitled to a 
certificate of industrial residence. Then he 
may elect to remain in absolute indepen- 
dence, or to enter into an indenture for 
another term of five years, for which he 
receives a bounty of fifty dollars; and he 
has in the second period of five years the 
same rights, as to changing employers and 
commutation of service, as he had in the 
first period. And at the end of ten years’ 
residence he is entitled to a return-passage, 
at the expense of the colony, to the port of 
his native land from whence he came. 
While the immigrant serves under inden- 
ture, the planter is bound to provide him 
with a proper cottage rent free, and with 
medical attendance when he falls sick; and 
it generally happens that he passes much of 
his first year, before he becomes acclimatized, 
in the estate hospital. The planter is at all 
times under the immediate supervision and 
control of the government in all that relates 
to the treatment of his indentured laborers. 
Twice a year each estate is inspected by the 
head of the Immigration Department; and 
an opportunity is given to every immigrant 
of expressing his wants and seeking redress 
for his grievances. All matters in dispute 
between the employer and the indentured 
laborer, are referred to the decision of a 
magistrate; and for ill-usage, neglect, de- 
fects of drainage, or insufficiency of hospital 
accommodation, the governor may cancel 
the indentures, and remove all the immi- 
grants from the estate of the delinquent 
planter. Under such easy conditions of life, 
the half-starved and attenuated Bengalee 
rapidly ripens into a sleek and able-bodied 
laborer. The mortality among them is not 
one-third of what it is at Calcutta; and the 
children that are born in the colony are far 
superior to their parents in strength and 
tature. And much as the Coolie thrives, 
is wants are few and simple. His clothing 
is scanty, and his diet is spare; and thus 
the high rate of wages enables him to lay by 
the greater part of his earnings. He loves 
to hoard, and dearer to him, perhaps, than 
wife and child, is his growing deposit at the 
savings’ bank. When the immigrant’s term 
of residence is expired, comparatively few 
demand the return passage. They elect to 
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remain and trade in the land of their adop- 
tion. They abandon labor on the estates, 
and their hoarded earnings are the capital 
with which they start as retail storekeepers, 
In Trinidad most of the spirit stores, we be- 
lieve, are now kept by Coolies; but in this, 
perhaps, their selection has been unhappy, 
for rum is the Coolie’s bane. Now and then, 
however, a ship is chartered to carry a load 
of Coolies homewards, and they depart, 
bearing about them all the marks of pros- 
perity. The wrists and the ankles, the ears 
and the noses of their wives and daughters, 
bear a heavy burden of silver ornaments, 
the spoil of the Egyptians. And we have 
seen it stated that no less a sum than £34,- 
854 was deposited with the immigration 
agent in Trinidad, to be repaid through the 
Indian Treasury on their arrival in India, by 
2,245 returning Coolies, of which number 
one-fifth were women and children. Nor 
did this large sum represent the whole of 
their savings, for many carried their money 
with them on board ship. Such are the 
fruits of emigration to them, while the 
planter’s permanent want—a supply of 
steady and certain labor—is being at length 
satisfied. 

The Chinese immigration of the West 
Indies is still in its infancy, and it is early 
to judge results. But so far as the experi- 
ment has yet gone, it is full of promise for 
the future; though many and grave were 
the difficulties under which it commenced. 
The iniquitous traffic of kidnapping Chinese 
for the Cuban labor-market had poisoned 
the minds of the government and people 
with natural fears and suspicion. Now, 
however, the emigration has been legalized 
by the convention of Pekin, and the hin- 
drances interposed by the Mandarins have 
been removed. Most happily, too, whole 
families—husbands, wives, and children— 
have been induced to emigrate together ; for 
without a proportion of women the Asiatic 
element of a population becomes a very 
cesspool of pollution. In the colony to 
which he goes, the Chinese immigrant has 
the same rights and privileges as the Coolie ; 
except that he acquires no claim to a return 
passage, and is regarded as a permanent set- 
tler. The planters, whose experience of 
them is the longest, consider them to be the 
best class of agricultural laborers. Supe- 
rior to the Coolie, and equal, perhaps, to the 
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negro in physical power and endurance, they 
leave the latter far behind in industry, intel- 
ligence, and fixity of purpose. Keen in the 
pursuit of money, they turn to trade, like 
the Coolie, as soon as their means permit, 
but they have not the Coolie’s passion for 
hoarding ; their rational choice is to spend 
and enjoy life. As market-gardeners they 
have no equals. Skill in the cultivation of 
provision-grounds seems to be their forte, 
unless it be dexterity in thieving. Immured 
as the Chinaman has been for centuries in 
the stifling pedantry of the national civiliza- 
tion, he is still a thorough citizen of the 
world. Drop him down in a remote corner 
of the western hemisphere, and he is ready 
in the first moments of his arrival to nod 
and smile and chat as he best can with all 
the strange and wondering faces that pass 
him by. Light-hearted, gay, and destitute 
of principle, he roams the globe with his 
opium-pipe and a fan. Should an overseer 
swear at him, or his dinner disagree with 
him, suicide is a short and easy way of 





escape always at hand. He flies from the 





ills he knows, and leaves the dark morrow 
of eternity to take thought for itself. 

And so, year by year, the strange medley 
of races gathers and grows. A century or 
two hence, will they have a common lan- 
guage, and what will it be? Something 
better, let us hope, than the monstrous jar- 
gon, which is all that remains of the strength 
and beauty of our language, when it comes 
from the negro’s tongue. Will they marry 
and mix, and be fused by time into one 
homogeneous whole? or will the races flow 
on in separate and distinct channels? There 
is room for all now ; but if we are to believe 
the stern creed of which Mr. Darwin is the 
prophet, the hour may come when the fell 
“ struggle for existence” shall begin. The 
endemic productions of New Zealand are 
rapidly disappearing before the plants and 
animals introduced from Europe; and it 
may be the doom of the negro, as it has, 
been of the Carib Indian, to faint and die 
exhausted in the battle of life, and give place 
to the new-comer. 





Lapy Nove ists.—Novels may be divided 
into two classes, those which are founded upon 
observation of life at first hand, and those which 
are merely founded upon the pictures of life 
given in other novels. Too many novels writ- 
ten by ladies belong to this last class. Such 
writers, indeed, as Miss Austen show that the 
narrow field of view which a lady living in a 
dull English country village could command, 
might be made extensive enough to employ 
powers of the nicest observation and the most 
delicate imagination. Miss Bronté is a still 
more striking example. Her only materials— 
a dull Yorkshire village and a dreary Belgian 
school—would, in most people’s hands, have 
sent writers and readers to sleep, yet she suc- 
ceeded not merely in forming a picture from 
them interesting, like a pre-Raphaelite painting, 
for prosaic accuracy, but what was far more 
difficult, in giving her portraits the force and 
dignity of highly imaginative works. In fact, 
the problem of making good novels out of 
homely and confined matexials is exactly one 
well fitted for feminine talents, and which has 
been triumphantly solved by many of our best 
female novelists. But when ladies are not con- 
tent to do what, after all, every novelist must 
do,—to describe people they have seen and scen- 
ery they have visited,—they are apt to become 
the worst of novelists. ‘They stray most widely 
and hopelessly from anything that ever does or 
can happen on earth. They have not had so 
many opportunities as men of seeing various 
ways of life, and they are more apt to accept 


with guileless simplicity the reports of former 
observers. Thus, it is a well-known fact that 
men who write novels invariably fail grievously 
and infallibly whenever they have to describe 
the legal complications which have such a 
strange attraction for novelists; and yet most 
men have had occasion to acquire at least some 
vague popular notions concerning law and its 
intricacies ; but when a lady has to describe a 
trial for murder, or to discuss the effect of a 
will, she probably does not refer to any personal 
experiences, however faint, but only to her rec- 
ollection of descriptions of trials for murder or 
difficulties about wills in the works of male 
novelists, who were themselves in outer dark- 
ness. ‘Thus we only get a doubly diluted mix- 
ture of the real thing, we have merely the 
faulty reflection of a distorted image of the 
facts; and if the same principle is.applied not 
only to the law but to the making love, and the 
———s and whatever else goes to filling u 

the lives of conventional characters of a novel, 
we get, as it were, a novel at second-hand, 
which bears the same kind of relation, in reality 
and distinctness, to general novels, that they 
bear to an account of real life. All the local 
color has been washed out in the process. 
Most women, according to Pope, have no 
characters at all. Most women’s novels, we 
might add, have next to none. Too soft to 
bear any lasting mark of criticism, they are 
best distinguished as being in one, two, or three 


volumes.—London Review. 
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From St. James’s Magazine. 
A LITTLE GIRL PICTURED. 
BY FREDERICA BREMER. 

I HAVE a little girl at my hearth, in my 
home; she is not mine—I wish she were! 
But she is my daily enjoyment, and I can- 
not but wish that every home in this our 
world had such a little girl as its own! Not 
that I think little girls in general to be such 
preciqus rarities, for ‘‘ there’s plenty of them 
in the world,”’—or a bit better, for the com- 
fort and happiness of home, than an old lady, 
with mild eyes and sweet words of wisdom 
on her lips; and I know more than one lit- 
tle girl who adds not a whit to the comfort 
of home, but rather something the reverse. 
But my little girl, she whom I wish were 
mine, is the very reverse of the uncomforta- 
bleone. Nobody ever saw her surly or sour, 
or tiresome, or asking “ What shall I do?” 
No, she seems born with a peculiar clearness 
of what she has to do in this world, and what 
sheis here for. Itis therefore, perhaps, that 
her eyes shine so cheerily and bright every 
day’s morning, and that she is up and dressed 
almost as soon as she is awake. And then 
you might see her, washed, and nice and 
rosy as a dewy rosebud, standing by her 
mother’s knees, thanking the good Father 
in heaven for the repose of the night and 
the life of the day, and imploring his bless- 
ing for all men—and, of course, for all little 
girls. After this she goes to work. She 
helps the maid to make fire in the oven; 
she likes to light the fire, and the wood 
seems to burn all the brighter when it is the 
little girl who lights it. Then she helps 
mamma at the breakfast-table ; she knows 
precisely where papa and old grandmamma 
are to sit—what cups and things they pre- 
fer; she puts everything right. Then she 
starts off for little brother, “ the baby,” who 
is heard to grumble in his cradle; and she 
wants to prevent his getting out of humor 
in the morning, fer which he has great apti- 
tude. And just as he is beginning to grum- 
ble, lo! there she stands by his cradle smil- 
ing over him, taking him up, kissing him, 
commiserating and moralizing him at once, 
with those indescribable but melodious tones 
of which good little girls have alone the se- 
cret, and which make baby forget that he 
intended to quarrel with the world and his 
family, and lets him give way to a joyous 
smile. And now he must be dressed — 





which is done by little sister, with good« 
humored advice to stockings and boots, and 
other things, not to be “ wrong-minded,” 
not to be obstinate, etc., for “serve they 
must,” — “do their duty they ought,” and 
——‘ There, we are ready!” And now 
baby is taken up in little sister’s arms, and 
carried out to say good-morning to papa, 
and mamma, and grandmamma, and kiss and 
be kissed all round. 

After this, he is to have his breakfast. It 
is the little girl who gives it him—who tastes 
the porridge, that it may not be too hot— 
who breathes cooling over it until it is just 
right, and carries it to his mouth with rec- 
ommendations to open it wide grandly, so 
that the “‘king’s schooner” may get right 
into port, and not make shipwreck at the 
entrance—the first spoonful is for the little 
brother, the next for herself. 

After breakfast baby must amuse himself 
as he can, with his playthings: for the little 
girl must study her lessons, and be all atten- 
tion to them. 

She would not for the world that grand- 
mother should shake her head when she re- 
cites them to her, or, maybe, give a mean- 
ing look to a certain corner of the room 
called the “ shame corner,” and where she 
knows that little girls and boys’ are put if 
they study very badly. But she has never 
stood there—and I do believe she never 
will. 

It is just the same little girl who, two 
years ago, in the small children’s school, 
when, upon the question, “* What the Lord 
did the seventh day of creation?” and the 
children answered, “ He rejoiced,”—elevated 
her clear voice and assumed, “ but he was 
not at all tired, and he went to church! ” 

She is now a little older, and would not 
have answered so childishly. Still, I do not 
think she can even now think of repose or 
enjoyment, except in conjunction with some 
plan or project for the happiness of some- 
body else. You see it clearly in her face 
whenever she loiters, amusing herself, sing- 
ing to her doll, or turning over the leaves 
of a book, or looking half-abstractedly on 
you or something else. She looks at once so 
good and so sweetly sly—she is clearly plan- 
ning or plotting some little angel-trick! 
Nobody, be he a Swede or an Englishman, 
a Frenchman or a German, Dane or Italian, 
Christian or Pagan, ever looks at her atten- 
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tively without being compelled—I say com- 
pelled—to smile in a peculiar way, so that 
he or she becomes, as it were, beautified by 
the smile, which clearly says, if the eyes do 
not—‘ What a darling creature you are!” 
Yes; she is a darling to everybody—and 
she is a cosmopolite ; * for though you would 
hardly say, by her countenance, of what peo- 
ple she is, she unites, as it were, in one 
smile all peoples on earth, and everybody 
feels related to her by some magic love-tie. 

But do not fancy that my little girl has 
any intentions to winor to charmyou. Not 
a bit; she has too many other weightier 
things to do and to think of. She is busy 
the whole day, in one way or another; and 
if she is musing or studying or playing, and 
she sees her mother doing some heavy house- 
hold work, up she starts, wanting to help 
her. “It is not too heavy; no indeed, she 
is strong, very strong! Does she not carry 
baby in her arms many an hour, and is never 
tired?” She likes to be called * Little 
busy Martha ; ” and indeed she deserves that 
name, from morning, when she is helping 
everybody in the house, until night, when 
she lulls baby to sleep with the little sweetly 
melancholy song that has lulled most of us, 
women and men, in Swedeland, in our cra- 
dles :— 
“The squirrel went to make hay on the lawn, 

With four of his brave little servants,” etc. 
Yet the sweetest hour of the day is, for the 
little girl, that in which she reposeth. Yes ; 
but on the knee of her father, balancing in 
the rocking-chair, and listening to what he 
tells her of foreign countries, of savage men 
and customs, and of good men who go among 
them trying to make them better! Some- 
times, attending to his words, her eyes will 
grow wider and wider, till they become as 
wells flowing over with tears. But the fa- 
ther knows the art to make them dry up 
again, and make the sun shine out of them, 
like Heaven’s sun in the rainbow on the 
cloud. 

Sometimes it is the little girl who has the 


* “ Cosmopolite:” Citizen of the world.—Dic. 
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word, and tells papa stories out of her own 
mind — and she has a large store of them. 
Now and then she is allowed to read aloud 
to him out of “ Reading for the Home,” or 
some other good magazine. (What, if she 
one day chance to read there this very talk 
about a little girl! It would be funny, but 
she would not know who it meant.) 

Lastly, she discloses her own little heart in 
the bosom of the Good Father, telling him 
her secret anguish if she has committed some 
fault, or her most secret wishes and hopes. 
She has some ambitious ones, the little girl, 
for the time when she “ shall be great.” She 
has some ideas of building a house for father 
and mother, and grandmamma, but not for 
little brother, for he shall also become 
“ great,” and learn to help himself! And 
then, when she has put everything right at 
home, she will go out to the people of whom 
her father has just spoken, and join those 
men who try to make them better and hap- 
pier; or she may, as Robinson Crusoe did, 
discover and cultivate some unknown island, 
‘“‘ when she will be great.” I would bet ten 
to one that when she becomes a great girl 
—cultivated, educated — she will neverthe- 
less not be otherwise, only in larger propor- 
tions and consciously, than what she is, un- 
consciously, even now—a good and gladsome 
help to her fellow-beings, a true-hearted lit- 
tle servant of the Lord. 





You know that Frederica Bremer, who 
has sent this story to me from Stockholm, 
has written a great number of good books. 
She has travelled over America, visited many 
of the European countries, and after a resi- 
dence of more than two years in Athens, has 
returned to her native Sweden with an en- 
larged mind, and a heart as fresh and warm 
as if—as if—she were still a little child! It 
is wonderful to me how well she writes Eng- 
lish. Ihave not altered a single phrase; 
and though—(you children are so saucy)— 
you may call one or two of the expressions 
“funny,” yet I know you will enjoy making 
the acquaintance of the good little girl whom 
my dear friend Frederica Bremer pictures ! 
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From The London Review. 
THE INFLUENCE OF RAILWAY TRAVEL- 
LING ON HEALTH. 

No great social change was ever yet 
effected without violent opposition. Let us 
add that we trust none ever will be. For 
this conservative opposition to novelty has 
a good side as well as a bad one. It acts 
as an elective filter, und though it retards 
the advance of useful schemes for a time, it 
allows them eventually to pass, while it 
presents a permanent barrier to pernicious 
innovations. No amount of opposition can 
long prevent a really advantageous change 
from carrying the day. When tea was in- 
troduced some two centuries ago to super- 
sede twopenny ale at our breakfast tables, 
nothing could be fiercer than the outcry 
raised against it. Our women were to lose 
their beauty and our men their vigor. But 
the change was a salutary one, and we are 
now consuming some unknown number of 
millions of pounds every year. In later 
times, when Jenner made his inestimable 
discovery, press and pulpit alike rang with 
invectives against vaccination. Yet we all 
vaccinate our children now-a-days, and not 
one of them to the best of our belief has yet 
‘been heard, as was prophesied, to low like 
a cow, nor has been transformed into the 
likeness of a beast. There are those still 
living who can remember the outcry which 
was raised against the greatest change of 
this generation—the conversion of the stage- 
coach into the railway-carriage. The dan- 
gers with which the public were threatened 
were countless. To breathe would be an 
impossibility, when rushing through the 
air at the enormous velocity of fifteen, or, 
as some rash speculators had hinted, even 
twenty miles an hour. The carbonic acid 
generated from the fuel would destroy the 


atmosphere in the tunnels, and suffocation: 


be the inevitable doom of every passenger, 
while boiling and maiming were to be every- 
day occurrences. Yet less than forty years 
have passed since the first carriage was 
slowly dragged along the first railway from 
Stockton to Darlington, aad we have already 
in Great Britain more than eleven thousand 
miles of railway, and the distance daily 
travelled by our passenger trains is more 
than six times the circumference of the 
whole earth. 

The prophesied evils have turned out to 
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ibe moonshine. As far as accidents go, rail- 
way travelling has ‘been shown to be far 
more secure than any other mode of con- 


veyance. In 1859 there were altogether 
fifty-six railway accidents in the United 
Kingdom ; in these, thirteen persons lost 
their lives and three hundred and eighty-six 
were injured. In that same year, in London 
alone, no less than seventy persons were 
killed and nine hundred and ten injured by 
coach and carriage accidents. In spite of 
this, a suspicion has sprung up of late that 
railway travelling is not so free from danger 
as these figures would seem to indicate. 
Accidents may be comparatively few, and 
the evils originally anticipated may have 
been chimerical, yet there is a vague but 
increasing impression in the public mind 
that railway travelling exercises, from some 
unknown cause, an injurious influence on 
the health. So widely spread is this feel- 
ing, that to it, in all probability, is to be 
ascribed the perceptible diminution which 
has taken place in the number of railway 
season-ticket holders. In 1859 there were 
in England and Wales, as shown by the 
government returns, 35,222 persons holding 
these tickets. In 1860 the number had 
sunk to 30,500. Here is a falling off ina 
single year of nearly 5,000. A considerable 
proportion of this class of persons is com- 
posed of men who, for pleasure or economy, 
live with their families in the country, and 
travel daily to and from the town where 
their business is carried on. These persons, 
it is said, find that their health suffers from 
the constant journeying, and the falling off 
in the number of season-ticket holders is 
supposed to be due to their abandoning this 
mode of life. How far is this view right ? 
Is railway travelling really injurious to the 
health? And if so, what is the reason, and 
how is the evil to be met? These are clearly 
very important questions; and in order to 
get as good answers as possible to them our 
medical contemporary, the Lancet, recently 
appointed a scientific commission, whose 
report is now published separately as a small 
pamphlet. The result of the inquiry tends, 
in great measure, to confirm the popular im- 
pression. Excessive railway travelling is 


prejudicial to the health. But the amount — 
of harm resulting from it varies greatly 
with the age and constitution of the person 





affected. The young and strong suffer little. 
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The old and unsound suffer much. The best 
data are furnished by the travelling employés 
of the post-office and of the companies. It 
is found that, in order to stand the wear 
and tear of constant travelling, a man must 
not only be of strong constitution, but he 
must begin young. He then gets acclimatized 
to it, and not unfrequently even improves 
in condition. After thirty or thirty-five, 
men are no longer able to acquire this nec- 
essary tolerance. To quote the words of an 
old engine-driver, “They can’t stand it, 
lose their heads, and get old in no time.” 
The companies have, therefore, been forced 
to limit their engagements to young and 
healthy men. 

The season-ticket holders, to whom refer- 
ence has already been made, are as a rule 
men past the middle point of life. They 
have not gone through the necessary train- 
ing in youth, and consequently suffer much. 
It is said that they, like the railway em- 
ployés, age rapidly. The following is the 
evidence of “ one of the leading physicians 
of the metropolis,” whose name, however, 
is not given in the report :— 


“Travelling a few years since on the 
Brighton line very frequently, I became 
familiar with the faces of a number of the 
regular passengers on that line. Recently 
I had occasion to travel several times on the 
same line. I have had a large experience 
in the changes which the ordinary course of 
time makes on men busy in the world, and 
I know well how to allow for their gradual 
deterioration by age and care. But I have 
never seen any set of men so rapidly aged 
as these seem to me to have been in the 
course of those few years. This was an in- 
dependent observation made without refer- 
ence to any investigation then or at any 
future time to be carried on. The change 
was so rapid that it forcibly arrested my 
attention, and I must say that it gave me a 
strong impression adverse to the practice of 
such habitually long journeys. It is idle to 
say that journeys from one end of London 
to the other occupy as long or a longer pe- 
riod of time; for, as you know, and no 
doubt have carefully made out, the hurry, 
anxiety, rapid movement, noise, and other 
physical disadvantages of railway travelling 
as peculiar to that mode of conveyance ; 
and a railway journey of an hour, at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour, is almost as 
fatiguing as half a day’s journey on the 
road.” 


This must be an unpleasant bit of evi- 
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dence to the city gentlemen with houses 
down the Brighton line. And we presume 
that the “leading physician ” kept his name 
dark from fear of the wrath of his prema- 
turely aged acquaintances. 

The causes which lead to these injurious 
results are several. First there is the bad 
ventilation. We all know what a stuffy 
carriage is. Dr. Angus Smith has analyzed 
the air of a closely packed railway carriage. 
He found that it was exactly equivalent to 
the air of his laboratory at the time when 
the strong smell of a sewer was entering it. 
So foul is this atmosphere, that the smell of 
it clings to the inmates of a carriage some 
time after getting out. Dr. Angus Smith 
states that he himself, without unusually 
acute sense of smell, can perceive this odor 
after a lapse of twenty minutes. Bad venti- 
lation, however, is not peculiar to railway 
carriages. The old stage-coach was just as 
bad. We should have proposed as a remedy 
to open the windows; but we are afraid of 
Dr. C. J. B. Williams. This physician, be- 
ing specially concerned with the chest, has 
turned his attention to the injurious in- 
fluence of draughts of air encountered in 
railway travelling. He is all for shutting 
the windows, for footwarmers, and railway 
rugs. We hardly wonder at this, consid- 
ering the formidable list of diseases which 
he has traced to cold caught on railways. 
Here is the catalogue: ‘The various ca- 
tarrhal affections of the respiratory organs, 
sore throats, earache, toothache, pleurisy, 
pneumonia, and various forms of rheuma- 
tism, particularly lumbago and sciatica. It 
is very remarkable how many cases of seri- 
ous pulmonary diseases, in my experience, 
have dated their origin to cold caught in 
railway travelling.” The rapid motion of a 
train of course increases the draft of cold 
air, and the liability to chill. But pleurisy 
and pneumonia, lumbago and sciatica, are 
to be got in other conveyances than railway 
carriages. We pass on to a cause of disease 
which belongs specially to these latter. This 
is their peculiar motion. The rough jolt- 
ings of an ordinary stage-coach are con- 
verted on the rail into a rapid succession of 
short, sharp vibrations. These follow each 
other at the rate of some twenty thousand 
an hour, and their number increases in pro- 
portion to speed. The constant vibration 





acts on the body like the motion of a ship, 
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and causes nausea and sickness. This is 
particularly the case with persons of a bil- 
ious temperament; and consequently Dr. 
Lewis, the medical superintendent of the 
post-office, considers all such persons as un- 
fit for the travelling service, and rejects such 
candidates for that employment. Physiolo- 
gists attribute this unpleasant sensation to 
the shaking of the stomach and diaphragm, 
and to the consequent irritation of the vagi 
and phrenic nerves. A tight bandage round 
the abdomen and a little chloroform are the 
best remedies; the former steadies the 
stomach, and the latter lessens the irrita- 
bility of the nerves. Nausea and sickness 
are, however, by no means the worst result 
of this vibration; it acts most injuriously 
upon the brain and the spinal cord. The 
effect of a violent concussion on these organs 
is well known; it annihilates their func- 
tions. The series of slight concussions 
which constitutes railway motion has not, of 
course, this terrible result ; yet it gives rise 
in a lower degree to nervous symptoms, and 
“leads up to disease, which, after remaining 
for a long time latent, may still ultimately 
end in paralysis.” Such at least, we are 
told in this report, is the case, and it is con- 
firmed by what has been observed abroad. 
M. Devilliers, the chief physician of the 
Paris and Orleans Railway, found that one- 
fifteenth of the drivers and firemen on that 
line were suffering from affections of the 
brain and nervous system. All the mischief 
done is not, however, attributable to the 
vibration. The ear and the eye are also 
avenues through which the brain is affected. 
The constant rattling is most distressing to 
some delicate organizations. The rapid suc- 
cession of new impressions on the retina, 
and the effort to adapt the sight to the ever- 
changing distances of objects, produce a feel- 
ing of fatigue and even of giddiness, which 
shows how great is the strain. As to these 
two latter sources of mischief, the remedy is 
in the passenger’s own hands. If he is dis- 
tressed by the noise, a little cotton wool will 
effectually protect him. Neither is any one 
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obliged to stare out of the window, nor to 
read small print. If he be prudent, he will 
abstain from so doing. But the shaking is 
another matter; this is beyond his control, 
and we must look to the companies for a 
remedy. Either the rail and carriages must 
be constructed on some better principle, so 
that there may be absolutely less vibration ; 
or, if this cannot be done, means must be 
adopted for preventing the vibration of the 
carriage causing corresponding vibration in 
the bodies of the passengers. There are 
some simple expedients by which this can 
be done in part. The natural antagonist of 
jerk is, as the report well states, elasticity. 
It is by this that nature protects our bodies 
from harm. There is an elastic pad under 
our feet, elastic plates of cartilage in all our 
joints. Were it not for this, every time we 
jumped down from a gate we should have 
spinal concussion. In a carriage there are 
also elastic appliances. There are the 
springs, and, in the first-class carriages, 
there are the elastic horsehair cushions. 
But these are insufficient ; there is still too 
much vibration, and to diminish this there 
is only one method. There must be more 
elasticity. A simple plan for providing this 
has been adopted in the post-office depart- 
ment of the railway; the officials are fur- 
nished with mats made of thick sheets of 
india-rubber, on which they stand. This 
expedient has been found to be of great 
benefit. If a person stand with one foot on 
such a mat and the other on the floor of the 
carriage, he will at once perceive, from the 
different sensations in the two legs, how 
greatly this contrivance diminishes the un- 
pleasant vibration. On the same principle 
the new royal carriage has been fitted with 
an elastic floor of cork. There is no reason 
why some such device should not be adopted 
in our ordinary railway carriages. So long 
as this is not done, the companies can hardly 
complain if the passengers, instead of keep- 
ing their feet on the vibrating floor, place 
them on the horsehair cushions in front of 





them. 
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EAST AND. WEST. 


From The Saturday Review. 
EAST AND WEST. 

THERE are a great many books written 
about India, but they are seldom very en- 
tertaining. Or, if they supplied a want that 
was once felt, the want exists no longer. 
We have had some tolerably written books 
of Indian travel, and a few readable sporting 
memoirs, and at least one sketch of the ma- 
chinery of government in India. But there 
are many Indian subjects on which Indian 
writers never touch, but which would be full 
of interest to people here who care about 
the East. We never get near the natives in 
Indian books. There is plenty about the 
servants of the writer, about ayahs and grass- 
cutters, and there have been numerous de- 
scriptions of Sepoys and other native sol- 
diers. But the habits and thoughts and 
feelings of the great body of the people re- 
main undescribed. It is, for example, very 
difficult for Englishmen here to make out 
the position of the Mahomedans in India— 
how it is that caste has spread among the 
Mahomedans, and that at one period of In- 
dian history large bodies of Hindoos became 
Mahomedans. The most we could find in a 
printed book would be the statement that in 
the reign of one of the Great Mogul mon- 
archs, force, or the royal persuasion, induced 
several leading families to make the change. 
But this only satisfies our curiosity very 
partially. We want also to know the rela- 
tion between these Mahomedanized families 
and the other Hindoo families, whether they 
have adopted the Mahomedan ways of think- 
ing, and how far they are affected by caste. 
Still less have we any estimate of the rela- 
tions of the East and the West, and of the 
action they are exercising, or are likely to 
exercise, on each other. Many men must 
have turned this subject over in their minds 
while in India, and have speculated on the 
results which the bringing together of the 
ends of the earth is carrying with it. They 
must have pondered over the powers and 
capabilities of the native mind, and over the 
thoughts which the native mind, with its 
strange activity and limitation, naturally 
suggests to the mind of a western thinker. 
But no one has tried to give us the benefit 
of his meditation, or to write anything like 
a book of general philosophy, or, if that is 
too pretentious a word, a book of observa- 
tion aad reflection on the East, and espe- 
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cially on India. The real investigation of 
the ways of thought of the natives cannot, 
of course, be attempted by any one who does 
not know India personally, but it may, per- 
haps, be worth while to notice a few points 
in which it is not difficult to see that India 
is influencing us, or we are producing some- 
thing like an impression on India. 

Perhaps the notion which, among those 
we have gained from our intercourse with 
the East, is the one of the greatest practical 
importance, is that of the numerousness of 
mankind. It seems very simple and very 
familiar to speak of a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty millions of people in India, and four 
hundred millions in China. We have grown 
accustomed to the thought that all these 
people are going on, with religions of their 
own, with a certain amount of civilization, 
and with an amount of happiness which is 
not so very contemptible. But although 
this thought seems so simple, it exercises a 
much greater influence over our way of 
thinking than would at first sight appear. 
If the East was barbarous, if the inhabitants 
of India and China were simple savages, like 
the inhabitants of the interior of Africa, they 
would not be near enough to us to affect us 
much. We should do little more than be- 
stow on them that sort of passing wonder 
which the condition even of brute beasts may 
easily awaken in any one who begins to think 
over the mystery of animated nature. But 
the Buddhist or the Mahomedan is not to be 
treated in this way. These people force on 
us the consideration of the sufficiency, for 
many purposes of life, of creeds and philoso- 
phies so different from our own. The sim- 
plest mode of treating this thought is to say 
that these creeds and philosophies are worth 
nothing—that ours are right—and that we 
must make them think as we do. However 
true this may be as an aspiration of a re- 
mote and indefinite future, the fact remains 
that they do not think as we do, and do not 
show any signs of wanting to learn new 
thoughts. It is not that they hate our teach- 
ing, or are deaf to our appeals, or consider 
that they have gone through al which we 
have to suggest as new, All this we might 
have expected. But these Orientals manage 
to make their thoughts, their foolish fatal- 
ism, their washings, and their metaphysical 
reveries fill up the void in their hearts. We 
cannot remain unimpressed by this. We 
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are compelled to a kind of reluctant tolera- 
tion by the sight of these multitudes of think- 
ers, thinking thoughts that are not ours. 
We are moved to a feeling, which may be 
noticed to be gradually increasing in West- 
ern Europe, that we cannot push our beliefs 
too far in judging of and dealing with the 
world. Many other causes contribute to fos- 
ter this feeling, which is a necessary step, 
perhaps, in the education of the West, al- 
though it brings with it many counterbal- 
ancing evils; but it is unquestionable that 
our intercourse with the East tends to pro- 
mote what, for the sake of convenience, is 
called by the vague name of toleration. The 
root of toleration is uncertainty, or, rather, 
a peculiar combination of certainty with un- 
certainty. If there were general disbelief, 
or absence of belief, there could scarcely be 
toleration, for there would be nothing to tol- 
erate. Toleration requires a belief, but a 


belief perceived to be encompassed with dif- 
ficulties either in its acceptance or its appli- 
cation. The East very slightly affects our 
acceptance of our belief, but it tells silently 
but surely on our views as to its application. 
We regard the Orientals with whom we have 
to do in a very different way from that in 


which the Spanish conquerors regarded the 
Mexicans, or the early European settlers in 
Asia regarded those whose possessions they 
coveted or appropriated. We have learned 
to take them in, as it were, into the horizon 
of our speculation, and to give them a place 
in the scheme which we conceive to be de- 
signed for the human race. ; 

Another idea, of less practical importance, 
perhaps, that the East brings home to us, 
but one full of significance, is that of the 
possible stagnation of human thought. We 
have seen in the West the growth, the ma- 
turity, and the decay of many trees of knowl- 
edge. We have had Greece, and Rome, 
and medisval Europe all full of genius and 
thought, and beliefs that have passed away. 
We know that the march of man’s intellect 
has not, as a matter of fact, been in a straight 
line. It is only through many wanderings, 
and after many haltings and much retrogres- 
sion, that a substantial advance has been 
made. But the East supplies us with a new 
phase of human thought—that of standing 
still after a certain progress has been made, 
and standing still tranquilly and compla- 
cently. We see that truth does not neces- 
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sarily prevail. One thought does not lead 
to another. As Hindoo philosophy, and 
Hindoo sacred observances, and the Hindoo 
conception of heaven and earth satisfied the 
Hindoos two thousand years ago, so do they 
satisfy them now. The mind of India has 
not perished. The Hindoos have not ceased 
to think. But they think forever in the 
same groove. There are still learned and 
wise men among the natives after the native 
type. There are natives who still follow up 
Hindoo philosophy, and learn to read and 
write Sanskrit on purpose to know the 
knowledge of the ancients, just as we learn 
Greek to read Plato and Aristotle. They 
even sometimes go so far as to write to the 
great Sanskrit scholar naturalized in Eng- 
land, in order to have the best possible help 
in the examination of the great bases of their 
speculation. But they always move in the 
same circle, and follow the same purposeless, 
unending path of what we should call the 
most barren metaphysics. The notion of 
activity without progress, when brought 
fairly home to us, suggests many things to 
which we might otherwise be blind. In 
their anticipations of the future of the hu- 
man race, most sanguine speculators assume 
that, because a thing is true it will make its 
way in the world, and that gradually all men 
will come to think alike. It appears, so far 
as the short experience of the modern world 
enables us to guess, that in all nations where 
thought is really progressive, there will be 
a constant approximation to something like 
unity of thought; for this is the necessary 
result of the perpetual interchange of thought 
that goes on, now that the vehicles of com- 
munication have been so largely increased 
and improved. But that thought will be 
everywhere progressive appears by no means 
certain. We should not probably have an- 
ticipated what we find to be the fact, that in 
a vast proportion of the human race thought 
can exist, but exist without advancing. Still, 
as the fact is so, we must recognize it, and 
the recognition of it will tend greatly to mit- 
igate the ardor of expectation with which 
sanguine minds, accustomed only to the. 
growth of thought in the West, hail the im- 
pending enlightenment of mankind. 
Among the subjects connected with India 
which we should like to see treated by a com- 
petent person, is that of the impression which 
our teaching produces on the eastern mind, 
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when we fairly get it under our command. 
It would, probably, not be wise to attend too 
much to religious changes. Missionaries 
obey what they think is the divine command 
to teach all nations, whether the nations re- 
ceive their teaching or not. We cannot say 
that missions fail because they do not make 
converts, for they relieve the conscience of 
Christendom. Yet, so far as Christianizing 
the Orientals is success, our missions have 
not been successful. When converts have 
been made, they have generally been per- 
sons of humble rank, or doubtful sincerity, 
or of a meek, docile spirit. In any case they 
have taken unresistingly the stamp which 
the missionaries have set upon them. They 
have no religious thought apart from that of 
their teachers. It would be as useless to in- 
quire what a native Indian Christian thinks 
and believes as to inquire what is the creed 
of a nigger who jumps and sings at a revi- 
val. But we have tried to test our power 
over the Hindoo mind, not only in religious 
matters, but insecular. We have subjected 
them to the experiment of a high English 
education. Here we have been to some ex- 
tent successful. We have managed to make 
them know very great books in the way in 
which boys know a book in which they are 
to be examined. It is wonderful what young 
natives can be got to learn if they are en- 
couraged to do it by prizes, or the hope of 
distinction, or the exhortations of an able 
European. An Indian lad of sixteen thinks 
nothing of reading Shakspeare, of being able 
to explain it as English schoolboys explain 
a Greek play, and of writing ingenious ex- 
ercises and criticisms on the characters of 
the drama. “ Analyze the character of Lady 
Macbeth” is thought rather an easy ques- 
tion in an examination at Bombay, and the 
natives do analyze her character, and ana- 
lyze it very well after the schoolboy fashion. 
They deplore her ambition, they show up 
her cruelty, they admire the effrontery with 
which she subjugates herhusband. But, so 
far as we know, at present they are, after 
all, only like animals that have learnt a new 
and wonderful trick. A canary that has 
been taught to fire a cannon is a curious sort 
of bird, but still it is a bird. We are not 
aware that hitherto we have done more than 
teach our Indian canaries to fire off Shak- 
spearian cannon. It is funny to see them 
do it; but, if they only bring up their analy- 
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sis of Lady Macbeth’s character as a juggler 
brings up a sword out of his stomach, the 
game is, perhaps, hardly worth the candle. 
It may be that more is done, and there are 
men now engaged in education in India who 
will get it done, if it is to be done; but we 
should very much like to hear that any com- 
petent judge believes in its feasibility. 
The direct teaching which the West can 
ve the East appears to be very limited. 
etween their thoughts and our thoughts 
there is a great gulf fixed. But, indirectly, 
we are teaching the natives of India every 
day exactly what they most needed to be 
taught. We are governing them, and a 
good, strong, just government is teaching 
them what is the meaning of law, of justice, 
and of political integrity. We have, in ac- 
quiring our rule done many things that a 
very unsqueamish morality may be shocked 
at. But it is probable, or we at least hope 
it is probable, that this sort of wholesale 
original immorality did not do much harm 
in the East. From time immemorial the 
Orientals have been accustomed to govern- 
ments founded on wrong. The vice of its 
origin need not much affect the character of 
the rule. What itis, and not how it came 
there, is the important question. And our 
Government in India has in daily life many 
admirable qualities. It brings before the 
lying, fraudulent, corrupt population of the 
ast the spectacle of men whose word can 
generally be depended on, who administer 
the law equally, who adhere, even to their 
own loss, to bargains they have once made, 
and who cannot be bribed. The teaching 
we have it in our power to give in this way, 
and which practically we may be said to give, 
if allowance is made for human imperfection, 
throws into the shade all missionary efforts 
and Shakspearian education, however lauda- 
ble they may be in their sphere. The na- 
tives are learning a lesson for which they 
have already the sense to be, in some small 
degree, thankful. And that they are learn- 
ing it, and that it is of the very highest 
value to them, might be dwelt on very prof- 
itably in England. We are, from the cir- 
cumstances of our time, disproportionally 
enamored of the direct means of education. 
We see the use of catechisms and grammars, 
but we are blind to the incomparable value 
of good government. Perhaps, we at home 
should have something to learn about our- 
selves as well as the Hindoos, if we were in- 
duced by a writer of real power and thought 
to ponder over the spectacle of a people 
whom we are daily and visibly bringing 
within the elevating influences of good gov- 
ernment, but on whom our direct teaching 


produces apparently little effect. 
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GEN. JOSEPH K. F, MANSFIELD. 


‘ ANOTHER hero of the Mexican War has 
been added to the list of those who have 
fallen while bravely combating the men who 
were once their friends and comrades in 
many a dearly bought victory, and through 
years of hard and active service in the un- 
settled territories of the West, but who, 
proving traitors to their country, have for- 
feited all claims to friendship and consider- 
ation of their former brethren inarms. Fol- 
lowing close upon the announcement of the 
gallant General Reno’s death, we have the 
intelligence that Brigadier-General Mans- 
field was killed in the sanguinary engage- 
ments which have culminated in the greatest 
victory of the present war. 

Joseph K. Fenno Mansfield was born in 
Connecticut, and entered the West Point 
Military Academy, from that State, in Oc- 
tober, 1817. In 1822 he graduated with 
high honors, being second in his class. Of 
his class-mates only two remain in the ser- 
vice at the present time; viz., George Wright, 
colonel of the ninth regular infantry and 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and David 
H. Vinton, lieutenant-colonel and deputy 
quartermaster-general in this city. 

In accordance with the regulations gov- 
erning the appointment of cadets to the Corps 
of Engineers, none but first-class men hay- 
ing the entree to that distinguished corps, 
Cadet Mansfield was appointed brevet sec- 
ond lieutenant of engineers, July 1, 1832. 
He continued a second lieutenant for nearly 
ten years, his commission as first lieutenant 
bearing date March, 1832. 

In July, 1838, he was made captain, and 
on the outbreak of the war with Mexico he 
was intrusted with the important and re- 
sponsible post of chief engineer of the army 
commanded by Major-General Taylor, dur- 
ing the years 1846 and 1847. In the de- 
fence of Fort Brown, which was attacked on 
the 3d of May, and heroically defended un- 
til the 9th of May, 1846, Captain Mansfield 
was particularly distinguished, and received 
the brevet of major for his gallant services. 

In the three days’ conflict at Monterey, 21st, 
22d, and 23d September, 1846, Major Mans- 
field again distinguished himself, and was 
breveted lieutenant-colonel for gallant and 
meritorious conduct. At the storming of 
Monterey he was severely wounded, but in 
five months after—viz., in February, 1847— 





he was again at his post, ‘and was again dis- 
tinguished, being breveted colonel for gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the battle of 
Buena Vista, 23d February, 1847. 

In 1851 Colonel Mansfield was still cap- 
tain in the Corps of Engineers, his name 
being third on the list. At that time the 
following distinguished officers were his as- 
sociates in the engineers: Generals H. W, 
Halleck, G. B. McClellan, Horatio E, 
Wright, G. W. Cullum, W. 8S. Rosecrans, 
John Newton, G. Foster, H. W. Benham, 
J. G. Barnard, Charles E. Blunt, Quincy A, 
Gilmore, and Quartermaster-General Meigs, 
The Rebel Generals Robt. E. Lee, Peter G, 
T. Beauregard, and Charles S. Stewart were 
also officers in this corps at the same time. 

On the resignation of Inspector-General 
George A. McCall, now brigadier-general of 
volunteers, May 28, 1853, Colonel Mansfield 
was selected to fill the important post of in- 
spector-general, with the full rank of colo- 
nel, and thereupon resigned his rank as cap- 
tain of engineers. He continued to perform 
the duties of inspector-general of the United 
States army, his associate and senior officer 
being General Sylvester Churchill, now on 
the retired list, until May 14, 1861, at which 
date he was re-nominated by the President 
for one of the new brigadier-generalships in 
the regular army, then just created by Con- 
gress. 

During the present war, General Mans- 
field has been chiefly with the army of the 
Potomac, and though upward of sixty years 
of age, has borne the fatigue and exposure 
incident to active service as well as, and 
even better, than many men of half his age. 

General Mansfield was a man of fine ap- 
pearance, with a long snow-white beard. 
As a soldier he was brave and fearless, and 
a strict disciplinarian.—TZribune. 


DEATH OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
DWIGHT. 


WE deeply regret that we have to record 
the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilder 
Dwight, of the Second Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. He was the son of Mr. William 
Dwight, and was born in Springfield, April 
23d, 1833. He was prepared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and graduated at 
Cambridge in the class of 1853, with an 
honorable rank. He studied law in the 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL DWIGHT. 


office of Hon. E. R. Hoar, was admitted to 
the bar, and in the spring of 1861 had estab- 
lished his position as a young lawyer of 
great promise. 

His thoughts turned to the military ser- 
vice, however, with the first outbreak of war, 
and in the dark days which followed the at- 
tack upon Fort Sumter he made his way to 
Washington, and there was chiefly instru- 
mental in obtaining permission to raise a 
regiment for the war—the first which was 
granted, we believe, This regiment, re- 
cruited under Colonel (now General) Gor- 
don, was the Second Massachusetts, and 
Dwight was made its major, and upon Gor- 
don’s promotion, its lieutenant-colonel. 
Dwight’s gallantry in covering the retreat of 
last May in the Shenandoah Valley will not 
soon be forgotten ; nor, we believe, will his 
men easily forget his constant care for their 
welfare and his steady example of gallantry 
and good conduct. He was taken prisoner 
during this retreat, but was exchanged and 
entered the field again, to receive in the 
battle near Sharpsburg on Wednesday the 
wounds of which he died in the hospital at 
Boonsboro’ on Friday. The writer of this 
had known him from the day when he en- 
tered the Academy at Exeter, and can bear 
witness to the integrity, the mental vigor, 
the strict honor and sterling worth in every 
relation, which made his career, both in civil 
life and as a soldier, one of so much hope.— 
Daily Advertiser. 


MEETING OF THE BAR. 


A meeting of the members of Suffolk Bar 
was held yesterday morning to testify their 
respect for the memory of their late associate, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilder Dwight. It was 
a large meeting and attended by the lead- 
ing members of the profession in this city. 
Mr. Sidney Bartlett was appointed chairman 
and Mr. C. F. Blake, Secretary. Judge Ab- 
bott, Mr. Horace Gray, Jr., and Mr. F. E. 
Parker were appointed a committee to draw 
up resolutions and reported the following :— 


‘¢ Resolved, That while we bow with sub- 
mission to the Divine Will, which has taken 
from us our friend and associate, Wilder 
Dwight, we render thanks for the example 
of his manly life, and the consolation of his 
heroic death. 

** Resolved, That in the brief period dur- 
ing which our brother practised at this bar, 
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admire his accomplishments, and to ex- 
pect from his saa sense and his rare apti- 
tude for the sudden changes of the trial and 
the argument, the attainment of the highest 
honors of the profession. 

“* Resolved, That we remember with pride 
that he was the first citizen of the republic 
to tender to the President a regiment for 
the war, and the first member of the Bar to 
devote himself to the support of the Consti- 
tution and the flag; and that amid the per- 
ils of the battle and the hardships of the 
camp, he won the name of a true soldier, 
trusted by his superiors, beloved and re- 
spected by his men. 

“ Resolved, That we commend to the youn 
men of Massachusetts the life and death o: 
Wilder Dwight as a noble example. His 
short life was long enough to afford us a 
pattern of virtue, of courage, of high resolve, 
and of lofty achievement. It is fortunate 
for his country that he has lived. He has 
not died too soon to leave a memory precious 
to his companions, and worthy to be perpet- 
uated, 

“ Resolved, That these resolutions be pre- 
sented to the Supreme Judicial Court, with 
a request that they may be entered upon its 
records ; and that a copy of them be trans- 
mitted to the family of our brother as an 
expression of our profound sympathy.” 


Judge Abbott, Messrs. Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
R. H. Dana, Jr., F. E. Parker, Horace Gray, 
Jr., C. M. Ellis and others, spoke to these 
resolutions with much feeling, and several 
extracts were read from letters received from 
brother officers of Colonel Dwight, speaking 
in high terms of his gallantry and devotion 
toduty. The resolutions were adopted, with 
a request to the Attorney General to present 
them to the Supreme Judicial Court, and 
after the announcement that the funeral of 
Colonel Dwight would take place at noon 
to-day, at Rev. Dr. Stone’s church in Brook- 
line, the meeting was dissolved.—Daily Ad- 
vertiser, 25 Sept. 

On arriving at the tomb, Rev. Mr. Quint, 
Chaplain of the Second Regiment, who was 
requested by Col. Dwight to officiate at his 
funeral, addressed the assembly, substan- 
tially as follows :— : 

“ Out of the din of battle, out of the smoke- 
shroud of death, out of the cheers of victory, 
I bring the tears of the Second Regiment of 
Massachusetts braves, for one of the noblest, 
the bravest heroes of them all. 

* Yon throng of neighbors is the tribute 
to him as a generous, honorable, beloyed 





we had learned to respect his judgment, to 


man. 
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«The words of his revered a 
associates have borne tribute to his ready in- 
sight, his strong reason, and his cultivated 
mind 


“ But, five hundred miles away, near the 
battle-ground stained with their and his 
blood, where, before I left in charge of this 
sacred trust, the dead faces lay upturned to 
the sky, the wounded lay helpless, the dying 
lay gasping—do they weep who in the rough- 
est shock of battle were like iron. From them 
have I come these many miles ; to them shall 
I instantly return, when the work they have 
given me to do is ended.” 


He then proceeded to speak of the honor 
in which he was held, and the love with which 
the men regardedhim. His ready endurance 


‘essional ! 
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of hardships, though reared in luxury; his 
labor in helping make the regiment the brave 
and veteran corps it is, and his skill, courage, 
and daring, were variously illustrated. His 
kindness to all, his care of the helpless, his 
sending water to wounded men near him on 
the field, his care of the wounded at Win- 
chester after Banks’ retreat, while a prisoner, 
were also spoken of. 

The chaplain also alluded to the bright 
faith with which he met death, his bravery 
and cheerfulness, and the Christian peace 
which he enjoyed the two days he lived after 
the fatal wound—the speaker being with him 





during his last hours, and when he died. 





Dantev WEssTER IN HIS Corrin.—We find 
the following account of the private funeral of 
Col. Fletcher Webster, and of the inspection of 
his illustrious father’s remains, in this week’s 
issue of The Plymouth Rock :— 


“The tomb at Marshfield once again opens 
wide its portals to receive the last of the sons of 
the ‘ Great Expounder,’ 

“The funeral of Col. Fletcher Webster took 
lace at his residence in Marshfield on Wednes- 
ay, Sept. 10. The body was brought down 

from Boston in a richly caparisoned hearse with 
four horses, by way of Hingham and South 
Shore. Several coaches conveyed his Boston 
friends from the Kingston Depot, while a large 
assemblage gathered from the neighboring towns. 
Rev. Mr. Alden, the village pastor, conducted 
the services ; the body resting on his father’s 
writing table in the library, according to his dy- 
ing request. <A large procession followed his 
body to the tomb, where the coffin was deposited 
with the family whom a nation mourns. 

“ By request of Peter Harvey, Esq., and oth- 
ers, the oaken box containing the great states- 
man’s coffin was opened, and the metallic cover 
of the glass removed. How were the feelings of 
those personal friends stirred within them to 
find those lineaments and features, which no 
man ever looked upon to forget, retaining the 
same color and impress—natural as when ten 
years ago they gave him up to the grave. 

“The eyes were more sunken, but the heavy 
shadows beneath the brows were always there in 
life. Even in death, and for a decade the cap- 
tive of the grave, that kingly presence inspired 
the same deep reverence and speechless awe as 
when in the living temple of his matchless mind. 
Said one who looked upon his face again, ‘I for- 
got all else, and c#nnot tell you anything of the 
tomb or surrounding objects.’ The velvet pall 


cevetien, though deprived of its primitive 
Oss. 

cs In silence the lid was dropped and the box re- 
closed. Farewell, thou great departed! Earth’s 
communion with thee is o’er. No more shall 
human eye behold that face over which thought 
and feeling once flashed the light and shade of 
that ‘imperial mind.’ Rest, noble statesman, 
with thy patriot sons. Thy memory ‘still lives’ 
enshrined in a nation’s admiration and grati- 
tude.” 


Porr’s GeEnERosity.— Pope’s conduct 
toward Gay should always be remembered to 
his honor. “ I remember a letter,”’ says Aaron 
Hill, “‘ wherein he invited him to partake of his 
fortune,—at that time but a small one,—assur- 
ing him with a very unpoetical warmth, that as 
long as himself had a shilling, Gay should be 
welcome to sixpence of it; nay, to eightpence, 
if he could contrive to live on a groat.”—Hill’s 
Works, vol. 1, p. 376. 


“Tue Stone of Faithis an octagonal stone 
air apne of a size fitted to the reception of the 
ands and cubits of those who were sworn at 
the altar on covenants of all sorts, among the 
ancient Gaels and Scots, a custom coeval with 
the Druidical rites.’ — Lord Buchan. ‘“ He 
found one with the date of 1000 in the reign of 
King Griim.”—Nichols’ Illust., p. 506-7. 


Eart Gopwin’s Moruer.—It is reported 
that she was in the habit of purchasing compa- 
nies of slaves in England, and sending them 
into Denmark, more especially girls, whose 
beauty and youth rendered them more valua- 
ble, that she might accumulate money by this 
horrid traffic.— Wm. of Malmesbury, Sharpe’s 





with its rich embroidery, was in perfect pres- 


Trans., p. 255. 


